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Introduction 


AYAN CHAKRABORTY 


rison narratives have become the most common signifier to refer to a literary sub-genre which 

documents and reflects upon life in prison. Thus the discipline keeps, within itself, an urge to 
inquire about certain conditions of life, those which often seem differential in relation to their own 
selves, and are in thought and experience, often exclusive and exigent. With this inquiry, we have a 
question and a concern. Why has prison life surfaced to draw critical attention to itself when these 
narratives may have, arguably, been grouped under autobiographical impulses of non-fiction? 
After all, most prison experiences are intensely autobiographical in nature. If on the other hand, 
narration is presented through the various modes of fiction, they may have well been placed ona 
similar plane as that of some other accounts which may have presented a sense of trial, loss or 
melancholia. These would have probably contributed to just another section of literature, amongst 
various others, where characters across every literary canon, major and minor, have been depicted 
to have braved social and political oppression, invited ignominy and jeopardized the very motives 
of ‘essential’ life. For instance, the sumptuous understanding of picaresque novels, the texts which 
promote Jacobin ideals, revolutionary literature, absurdist art, feminist/queer discourse or the anti- 
colonial works of fiction have widely touched upon prison experiences as being central to their plot, 
action and the very purpose of narration. 

The question, thus, demands one to look into something deeper, something more sociological and 
more material in its conception. ‘Sub-genrefication’ (for lack of a better term) would mean some 
sort of a congealing endeavour to classify certain experiences through the similarity of their thought 
and pattern. This would hold considering their own differences to themselves at the strings of 
reflection or recollection by each individual. This ‘similarity’ of ‘thought’ and ‘pattern’ is not just 
about behavourial manifestation but perhaps more about the similarity within the wider structures 
of power and the responses meted out to them by each individual (always in relation to a collective; 
who is always already deeply ingrained as a functional unit of the system). 

Imprisonment is perhaps the most crude but potent expression of political power during modern 
times. Such expression contains a genealogy that has been traced by sociologists across centuries. 
Though the theoretical plinth of understanding prison/power has been overwhelmingly European 
in critical discourse, the ideas, while being malleable across specific spaces and contexts, may possess 
some sort of universality which may appear to be equally immanent to historically conditioned 
situations and yet may exist above them. Fundamental to this conception lay the universality under- 
neath the structural impulse of knowledge (as a controlling principle) and the modes through which 
they operate (that seldom seems to vary radically across continents but live through archetypes and 
prototypes of the power discourse). 

The concept of knowledge is not new to human imagination. For knowledge has always remained 
central to the pursuit of human expression and with knowledge, there arises the need to understand, 
organize, control and regulate political complexes. These complexes are intrinsic to every social 
formation. Thus, all politics finds themselves on ‘knowing’; the act of ‘knowing’ wades into the 
womb of power. Of course, the resonance in the last two lines is unmistakably Foucaldian. 

In the words of Michel Foucault, 
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Knowledge and power are integrated with one another, and there is no point of dreaming of a time 
when knowledge will cease to depend on power; this is just the way of reviving humanism in a 
utopian guise. It is not possible for power to be exercised without knowledge, it is impossible for 
knowledge not to engender power. (Foucault, Power/Knowledge 28) 


This correlation between power and knowledge, besides being theoretical, may be intensely heuris- 
tic. In other words, the accumulation of knowledge (hence, acquiring a particular plane of power) 
must be moulded into some form of expression to exert the possession of it. Both power and knowl- 
edge, thus, have a classificatory obsession with order/ disorder and of maintaining binaries for the 
broader purpose of ‘preserving’ the power that builds this classification. Thus, in what may appear to 
propose another form of political hermeneutic circle, the dichotomies between civil/uncivil, nor- 
mal/abnormal and discipline/delinquent are to be referred to these approaches. 

The institution of imprisonment, too, refers back to these ideas. Incarceration has been a poignant 
but a remarkable mode of censoring all that is considered to threaten social order, the knowledge of 
things which cements it and the power operating behind these realities. The conception of censor- 
ing, of penalty and of penance is an archetypal belief which human social formations have exhibited 
across times and spaces. For instance, during the ancient times, quarantining enemies was a practice 
amongst both kings and feudal lords. Since the medieval ages, the idea of confinement was exclu- 
sively pertinent to a sort of ‘wait-list’ where aberrant candidates were kept behind systems of surveil- 
lance. While punishment remained as a corollary necessity to confinement, it was not considered to 
be the most significant mode of ‘criminal control’ (one may find references to imprisonment as an 
alternative form of punishment in the Catholic Enclyclopedia and in sections from the Mahabharata). 
Sociologists have recorded the thematic relation of the prison to the most significant mode of 
punishment only since the eighteenth century. 

Punishment and confinement, during the pre-prison times, had the character of a ‘spectacle’. It 
established state violence which was more corporal, more tangible and hence, more real. Public 
executions were meant for social signalling in order to strike terror within the minds of social 
deviants and to establish precedents to avoid any such threat to the general social order. The central 
idea, both in theory and practice, was clear: to abide by the sovereign’s dictums. During the early 
modern times, executions were in vogue. But by the seventeenth century, there was a conspicuous 
shift towards concealed forms of physical treatments for social aberration. Foucault in his Discipline 
and Punish traces the genealogy of this system where he attributes the subjection of pain on indi- 
vidual bodies was effectively the law does not only enact itself but also exhibits what it can do. This 
ultimately concretised legal supremacy of the law of the sovereign. Foucault infers, “The history of 
this ‘micro-physics’ of the punitive power would then be a genealogy or an element in the genealogy 
of the modern soul.” (Discipline and Punish 29) 

The shift towards concealment thus was a leap from to body to the soul as the locus for exertion of 
power. The “gloomy festival of punishment” (Discipline and Punish 8) departed from its ‘spectacular’ 
nature towards an ‘everydayness’ which also signified the inevitability of its effect. It was a shift from 
the ‘terrible fear’ to that of the ‘unseen’. 

Foucault points out, 


Now the scandal and the light are to be distributed differently; it is the conviction itself that marks the 
offender with the unequivocally negative sign: the publicity has shifted to trial, and to the sentence; 
the execution itself is like an additional shame that justice is ashamed to impose on the condemned man; 
so it keeps its distance from the act, tending always to entrust it to others, under the seal of secrecy. It 
is ugly to be punishable, but there is no glory in punishing. (Discipline 9-10) 


Foucault also introduces bureaucrats, magistrates and educationalists as part of the legal fragment 
regarding punishment. These people cater to the “dangerous people” and in measures which would 
“discipline” them. He avers that by the eighteenth century, “disciplines became general forms of 
domination.” (Discipline and Punish 138). It was evidently an “art of rank, a technique for the 
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transformation of arrangements. It individualizes body by a location that does not give them fixed 
position but distributes and circulates them in a network of relations.” (Discipline and Punish 146). 
Thus, discipline becomes central to the body economy which naturalizes power and the use of 
punishment as an accepted and expected form of socio-political life. This in the twentieth century 
becomes the distillate of the incarcerating phenomenon by the state. 

Similarly, Emile Durkheim, the French sociologist revisited the ideas on criminality with respect 
to social norms and pontificated, “...an act is criminal when it offends the strong, well defined states 
of the collective consciousness.” (Division 39). Thus the definition of ‘crime’ could differ from one 
age to the other, the degree of punishment could be directly related to the degree of deviance. 
Punishment, in the views of Durkheim, was about “social solidarity”. He relates punishment to his 
sociological theories on ‘mechanical/organic solidarity’, the relative divisions of labour and with his 
concept of what he calls as ‘anomie’ in society. 

He asserts, 


Nowadays, since we are better aware of the purpose to be achieved, we also know better how to use the 
means at our disposal. We protect ourselves more systematically, and consequently more effectively. 
But from the very beginning this result was achieved, although less perfectly. Thus between the 
punishment of today and yesterday there is no great gulf, and consequently it had no need to change 
to accommodate itself to the role that it plays in our civilised societies. The whole difference lies in the 
fact that punishment now produces its effects with a greater awareness of what it is about. (Division 45). 


However, Durkheim equates the ‘decrease’ in severity of penal approaches to individualised crimes in 
urbane societies as opposed to crimes which could affect collective understanding in primitive societ- 
ies. He traces the ideas on banishment, surveillance and confinement up until that of understanding the 
prison system as an institutionalised structure concerning ‘rights’ and ‘liberties’; he associates them with 
complex societies which have been built on military lines. Thus imprisonment was directed not just 
to validate social solidarity but to deprive the ‘criminal’ of individual liberty which was the fulcrum 
of most modern, secular states, since the French revolution, around which the doctrine of liberal 
states was engineered. Thus, the state looked at the system of incarceration from a more absolutist 
character which was veiled by a layer of legal-rationalist and constitutional symbolism. 

However, Foucault and Durkheim were not the only important analysts in this regard. A rather 
acclaimed approach was brought into the discourse by figures like Georg Rusche and Otto 
Kircheimer. Their seminal text Punishment and Social Structure (published 1968) followed the Marxist 
line of thought and sought to relate ‘changing imprisonment conditions and rates to changing labour 
markets’. To put it briefly, their hypothesis proposed that the condition and the degree of imprison- 
ment is less strident when the market is devoid of labour (physical labour is introduced inside prisons 
and to generate the required productivity rate, the health and hygiene of prisoners are taken care of) 
but when the labour market is abundant, the prisoners are subjected to cruel treatment. 

Georgio Agamben is probably the other most important sociologist who engages in a dialogue 
with Foucault. Emphasizing on what Foucault could have possibly elaborated further on, he seeks to 
‘interpret’ the concept of an ‘apparatus’. He discusses Foucault’s notion of ‘governmentality’ in his 
essay “What is an Apparatus?”, he deduces 


Apparatus, then, is first of all a machine that produces subjectifications, and only as such is it also a 
machine of governance. Analogous considerations can be made concerning the apparatus of the 
prison: here is an apparatus that produces, as more or less unforeseen consequence, the constitution of 
a subject and of a milieu of delinquents, who then become the subject of new — and, this time, perfectly 
calculated — techniques of governance. (Apparatus 20) 


This subjectification which Agamben draws on in his definition is however epigrammatic. He 
modifies this dichotomy in terms of a ‘state of exception’ by the nation where every subject is 
identified only through the coordinates of power (an identity card, a number, a financial license) 
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which equally un-identifies the subject to himself and his own mental image. Thus, it becomes 
“impossible for the subject of an apparatus to use it in the right way.” (Apparatus 21). 
In his text, State of Exception, he conceptualizes this as: 


a legal civil war that allows for the physical elimination not only of political adversaries but of entire 
categories of citizens who for some reason cannot be integrated into the political system. Since then, 
the voluntary creation ofa permanent state of emergency (though perhaps not declared in the technical 
sense) has become one of the essential practices of contemporary states, including so-called democratic 
ones. (Exception 2) 


This “transformation of a provisional and exceptional measure into a technique of government” 
which “government” that “threatens radically to alter — in fact, has already palpably altered — the 
structure and meaning of the traditional distinction between constitutional forms.” (Exception 2). 
This is fundamental to imprisonment where ‘correction’ is but a process of perpetual subjugation. 

Norbert Elias, on the other hand, explicitly links the reduction in physical treatment of the subject 
to progress. “The process called civilization is especially marked by a reduction in the use of over 
physical violence and an increase in the intensity of psychological control.” (Vaughan 74). He 
further studies the imprisonment system as an expression of the cultural belief of the dominant 
groups in power; to him incarceration, too, is a cultural construct. 

But whatever may be the distillate of these theories, there has always remained an exclusive sphere 
of experience which has varied across individuals as themselves and in relation to their groups. These 
experiences, as I call them ‘exclusive’ is not just because they vary inter-subjectively between races, 
cultures and individuals but also because they contain many intra-subjective layers within lives 
which confront and communicate with times in prison. The responses to the processes of incarcera- 
tion and penalty are differently ordered or are rather structurally sprawled across times and spaces 
through individual recollection, engagement and anticipation. Such contours scarcely leave space 
for generalisation or objectivity which forms the basis for all theories. 

Literature problematizes experiences and seeks to re-write the personal into the public and the 
political. Thus, while narration has an internal coherence (even logic) of its own, experiences and 
their relations to power do not. Hence the representation of such literary texts is not stringently 
analytical. They are deeply experiential and communicative. They propose a form of hermeneutics 
which enquires upon life in relation to the very act of ‘dwelling’ (in a Heideggarian sense) within 
multi-layered ‘meanings’ of politics, freedom, art and expression. In this context, the self is the 
subject and the site of all production, dissemination and application of power. 

In literary studies, such experiences which spawn on reflection, invoke determination, impel 
transformation, nurture the ‘intentionality’ of guilt/ shame, or even risk dissolution of the psycho- 
social self may be explored under the umbrella term called ‘prison literature’. As Joe Lockard points 
out, “literature that emerges from records or imaginatively engages from records, or imaginatively 
engages the experience of incarceration” may contend to be put under this definition. In other 
words, prisons narratives understood strict sensu, must be explored through the locus or the place of 
writing the narrative, the relation between the narratorial ‘I’ and the narrated ‘I’ and must dig up the 
secrecy of life within the institution of the prison. 

While this grants enough room for a gamut of fluid discourses to contend for the ‘truthful grain’ of 
the sub-genre, the implication of the ‘prison’ may be metaphorical or even allegorical. In other 
words, a prison may be as psychologically real as much as it is in perceptible reality; any experience 
of confinement of the self may seek admission under this literary sub-discipline even without some 
direct experience of the literal and structural prison as we may understand it. To put it more simply, 
any form of power which disciplines and confines the mind, the memory, the body and finally 
suspends the apparatus of desire always stare at an experience which symbolically and semantically 
directs itself towards the imprisoned self: With the varied range of such experiences and the expan- 
sive lexicon of language, the media of narration may vary across the lineaments of a text, as much in 
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books as through the audio-visual media, through graphic texts, pictorial telling, through digital 
platforms and through other forms of popular imagination. 

This special issue attempts to present some essays and articles which may sincerely contribute and 
commit to original research in this corpus. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
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Carceral Alterity: No Friend But The Mountain, 
Border Theory and Power Relations as Modes of 
Articulating Embodiment through Prison Memoirs 


MAKENZIE SALMON 


“lam Donna—but here, for twenty-seven years, I was inmate #86G0206. This is my story.” 
(Hylton xv) 


“In prison, you’re stripped of everything, and you have to go by your instincts [...] Now I listen to 
my body, and what my body tells me to do because I couldn’t trust the doctors 
and I couldn’t trust the people around me” (Dwight 52) 


Introduction: Defining Alterity and Embodiment in the Carceral Context 


Miss Foucault’s Discipline and Punish outlines five established points of analyzing power 
relations: the system of differentiations, the types of objectives, instrumental modes, forms of insti- 
tutionalization and the degrees of rational ization to articulate how flesh and soul embody the experi- 
ence of alterity and express the internalization of otherness.' The system of differentiation marks 
particular bodies, and defines the purposes of their use, instrumentalized through institutions as a 
method of rationalization. These categories inform the socially constructed narratives that function 
to instil a constant state of exception for prisons, extending to all disciplinary practices.’ The culture 
of surveillance extends beyond the walls of the prison and impacts vulnerable subjects. Prisons and 
systems of punishment rely on the binary of criminals and citizens to justify the treatment of incar- 
cerated bodies and enforce rhetorics of otherness: “In contemporary society, we so often think of 
people in prison as entirely different from ourselves” (Levi 23). The otherness imposed on those 
deemed “criminal” begins far before the period of incarceration, an experience few works encapsu- 
late more effectively than the memoir of Kurdish-Iranian journalist and filmmaker Behrouz 
Boochani, No Friend But The Mountains. Captured on a boat from Indonesia when attempting to 
seek asylum in Australia, he dedicated innumerable hours of his incarceration on Manus Island 
pouring his words onto an old phone smuggled into the prison. Omid Tofighhian translated thou- 
sands of WhatsApp messages from Farsi to English, revealing a constant negotiation of subjectivity 
disrupted an identity forced across regions, restricted by laws and governments. In this paper, I seek 
to analyze the embodied implications of one’s interpellation into the carceral system through close 
readings and analysis of Behrouz Boochani’s memoir, No Friend But The Mountains: Writing From 
Manus Prison, published in 2018. To examine different conceptions of embodiment and alterity, I 
plan to demonstrate the comprehensive cultural function of power’s literal and metaphoric manifes- 
tations in prisons to examine the experience of trauma for incarcerated subjects, resulting in the 
forced occupation of an alternative identity. 

Prisons present hyper-concentrated social structures and attitudes, coded punishment, socially 
sanctioned by specific power relations. Incarcerated populations exemplify a microcosm of subjects 
defined by their alterity long before imprisonment which defines the body’s existence and dictates 
movements: 
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When you're a prisoner in that environment, you don’t feel like you have the power to say no. Your 
life, your every move, is controlled by these people. When you eat, when you sleep, everything is 
known. At the beginning of my prison term, I didn’t feel like | was a human being. I didn’t feel like I 
had any rights. I didn’t feel like anyone cared (Taylor 66). 


The goal of the prison is to eliminate and remake the subject, to produce a docile body; alterity is 
enforced physically through space, division and control.’ The penal system disciplines identity through 
physical and mental processes into a response dictated by power relations and normative social con- 
structs. Incarceration, defined by existence within the confining borders of the prison, requires a theory 
that addresses the historic racism* enacted through imprisonment°. Gloria Anzaldtia developed “bor- 
der theory,” an expansion of W.E.B Dubois’ double consciousness®, that applies to any social, eco- 
nomic, sexual and political dislocation, helping individuals exposed to contradictory social systems. 
Border theory relies on hybridity, which Anzaldtia defines as 


stigmatized social identities based on sexuality, gender, race, class, ethnicity and social ableness [that] are 
not additive; they do not result in increased oppression with an increased number of: stigmatized group 
memberships. Instead, individual’s various sources of oppression are conceptualized as intersecting in a 
variety of ways, depending on the social context (25). 


Beyond its social configurations, as a material place, prisons embody the production of alterity and 
generate a new subject position by negotiating literal and metaphorical borders of land, law, and 
bodies. Judith Butler’s Giving an Account of One’s Self develops language to contextualize the signifi- 
cance of No Friend But the Mountains’ hybridity to recount experiences that articulate a “caught 
between” feeling. Hybridity marks the liminal experience of incarceration and denotes “living in a 
no-man’s borderland, caught between being treated as criminals and being able to eat, between 
resistance and deportation” (Butler 34). The experience produces a subject-hood more vulnerable 
to punishment by the carceral apparatus and thus serves as the connective point to understand 
Anzaldtia and Boochani’s experience of exile from Tehran, the inciting incident for No Friend But 
The Mountains. 

In addition to drawing on Anzaldtia and Discipline and Punish, | consult Foucault’s “The Subject 
and Power” for language to navigate the complexities of power in the context of the carceral system’s 
history, social configurations and intersectionalities. Boochani addresses the stakes of the interna- 
tional, intersocial and interpersonal power relations in his writings, only available to the public 
because a team of journalists helped them smuggle out of Manus Prison: “The atmosphere in the 
prison is constituted by micro-level and macro-level disciplinary measures designed to create ani- 
mosity between the prisoners” (165). 

Prison memoirs, as acts of testimony, exist in a complex space that embodies the logic of border- 
lands, an in-between space that presents expressive forms of liberation for a subjectivity defined by 
punishment. These accounts highlight the function of law to delineate those outside the “dominant 
culture” and construct a space to punish into alternate social subject-hood. 

No Friend But The Mountain exists as a form of resistance and reclamation, which challenges the 
power relations that establish and solidify the carceral system and its panoptic reach. The hybrid text 
produces the space for Boochani to “give an account” of himself, to use Butler’s terms and draw 
attention to voices considered or treated as socially devalued subjectivities. 


Historical Context As A Framework: Anzalduta, Foucault and Warhol 


For, Foucault constitutes the prison a physical space and a psychological system of practices that 
conditions the body. He speaks to the contradictory nature of the penal and judicial systems, which 
enable: 


A double system of protection that justice has set up between itself and the punishment it imposes. 
Those who carry out the penalty tend to become an autonomous sector; justice is relieved of responsi- 
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bility for it by bureaucratic concealment of the penalty itself[...]beyond this distribution of roles oper- 
ates a theoretical disavowal: do not imagine that the sentences that we judge pass are activated by a 
desire to punish; they are intended to correct, reclaim, ‘cure’; a technique of improvement represses, in 
the penalty, the strict expiration of evil-doing, and relieves the magistrates of the demeaning task of 
punishing (Foucault, 1979, 11). 


Narratology, a method of analysis that deals with the structure and function of narrative and its themes, 
conventions, and symbols, assists in negotiating the double system Foucault describes and provides a set 
of tools to deconstruct the record in question, the case study of the paper, No Friend But The Mountains. 
The narrative functions in two “bodies:” poetry and prose, traversing nations and languages. 

According to Butler, “The singular body to which a narrative refers cannot be captured by a full 
narration, not only because the body has a formative history that remains irrecoverable by reflec- 
tion, but primary relations are formative” (21). A multimodal project, the fragmented text reflects 
the trials of its composition. A single narrative cannot encapsulate its formation as could a hybrid 
approach akin to its production. 

Feminist narratologist Robyn Warhol summarizes the essential quality of Boochani’s work: “theme 
is always manifest in form. Deviations from formal norms make deviations from dominant ideology 
visible. In the same spirit, | am also looking for positions the text takes on class, race, and the history 
of colonialism, as well as gender and sexuality” (Warhol 12). The social and historical context around 
Boochani’s position as a Kurdish child from the Western region of Iran, entrenched in the conflict 
and later forced to flee, and determine his incarceration by the Australian government. Warhol’s 
perspective underscores the thematically interconnected matrix that manifests in the hybridity of 
the texts’ language structures, in its formal shifts between poetry and prose, the nature translation, 
and text’s fragmented production and history. 

The text’s existence, origin, and physical completion resist traditional containment of prison 
experiences, with memoirs often published after release adhering to a specific narrative trajectory— 
whereas No Friend but the Mountains came out in 2018, a year after Manus prison closed, but sixteen 
months before his release from Manus island to New Zealand on a work visa to speak at a conference. 
The foreword calls Boochani a “great Australian author,” a tension that highlights the intersections 
of the story—Australia sent him to Manus Prison in Papua New Guinea after he sailed from Indone- 
sia seeking refuge. Australia then tries to claim Boochani yet again, not as a prisoner but as a succ- 
essful national product. 

No Friend But The Mountains illuminates the contradictions and tensions produced by unbal- 
anced power relations, which speaks to how they uphold concepts of embodying alterity, funda- 
mental to exercising the power of one body over another. The exertion of power is not limited to 
relationships between individuals —it does not exist as a unified entity to be drawn on, concentrated, or 
distributed. According to Foucault, incarceration’s power exists in how it is exercised over some by 
others: “inscribed in a field of sparsely available possibilities underpinned by permanent structures. 
This also means that power is not a matter of consent. In itself, it is not the renunciation of freedom, a 
transfer of rights, or power of each and all delegated to a few” (340). In a capitalist meritocracy, the 
attitude toward those designated “criminals” fails to recognize the autonomy the ‘delegated few’ 
retained as a weapon to wield. 

In the foreword to No Friend but the Mountains, Richard Flanagan states, “Prisoners were all 
people who had been imprisoned without charge, without conviction, and without sentence. It is a 
particularly Kafkaesque fate that frequently has the cruellest effect — and one fully intended by their 
Australian jailers—of destroying hope” (x). The passing reference to Kafka ties to Butler’s chapter, 
which extensively examines “The Judgement.” 

All to say, “criminal” constitutes a social category of belonging well before physical incarceration: 
“the knowledge of the criminal, one’s estimation of him, what is known about the relations between 
him, his past and his crime, and what might be expected of him in the future” (Foucault 19). Those 
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incarcerated come to embody the prison conditions, and power operates on the field of possibilities 
on which the behaviour of active subjects can inscribe itself.” The social body weaponizes surveil- 
lance and regulation to exercise the right to punish; the universality of the carceral apparatus natu- 
ralizes the acceptability of punishment. 

The right to punish intrinsically fuels the rhetoric of the criminal, the forced subject-hood incar- 
cerated peoples must inhabit. Finally, Butler addresses the historic traditions of developing and 
imposing prescriptive codes, which compelled the formation of a certain kind of subject.* 

In the following sections, I will use theories and frames from Foucault, Anzaldtia and Butler to read 
No Friend But The Mountains to assess the functions and implications of social constructions and 
applications of power that force subjects to embody alterity. 

This paper seeks to analyze the relationship between embodiment and narrative form.’ In terms of 
formal techniques, free indirect discourse, through its representation of interiority, develops a posi- 
tion to express embodying alterity. 


Methodology: Hybrid Production and the “Third Space” in Boochani’s No Friend But The 
Mountains 


Like the penitentiary itself, memoir, as a mode, presents both a material structure and a means of 
organizing experience.'? The relationship between embodiment and form (as defined by Warhol) 
produces principles to categorize and transcribe the embodied experience through the memoir. A 
thematic commonality among incarceration memoirs, hyper-present in Boochani’s work, is the 
body presenting a site to examine the abstract and material space embodiment occupies to form a 
critique of disciplinary structures. Like the body, Boochani utilizes the prison in the text as a physical 
structure and metaphor for other experiences of alterity. 

The power relation these sites mobilize extends through the enactment of punishment not only by 
a sentence or period of incarceration but to be established as alterior to standard norms, known 
according to specific label and criteria: criminal. The space occupied by this subject-hood exists as a 
state of exception. It permits constant horror in countless manifestations: “The musical sound of the 
spiritual odes infuse horror/ The cacophony of religious recitations is deathlike/ The haunting performance 
of lament evokes anxiety/” (Boochani 27). The poetry juxtaposes the physical embodiment of horror 
to music, which catches the air as refugees from different countries call out in native tongues, facing 
death. For Boochani, a self-proclaimed “a child of war'',” born during the 1980s war between Iraq 
and Iran, fought largely on the soil of his Kurdish homeland, the horror begins far before Boochani 
finds himself in a literal cage. 

In prose, horror maps onto structures of the prison: “This sense of awe and domination is strong, and 
these haunting feelings penetrate everything. In the dead of night, at the peak of darkness, one is 
reminded more than ever of the power of fences. The prisoners exhale a raw horror and deep hopeless- 
ness; they hold onto their nightmare” (146). Boochani recounts a sense of haunting experienced while 
in prison, and its recurring manifestations of power, articulated through metaphoric imagery of 
projecting power onto the fences, which serve to represent the objectification of containment. 

Abjection” is the nightmare, now inescapable as a prisoner’s subjugation. Tactics of the power 
present material consequences for the body and mind and subject-hood of the prisoner, exemplified 
by Boochani’s narrative voice and form: “Sometimes until there is nothing left/ Leaving no skin/ Leaving 
open wounds” (154). Boochani demonstrates how prisoners come to embody manifestations of punish- 
ment and subsequently does not express a “self” but what takes its place, the substitutions accomplished 
through an inversion of the particular self into an outward appearance'’. The metaphoric loss of skin 
articulates the identity predicated on alterity and alienation. Reference to open wounds" echo lines 
from Borderlands/La Frontera, where Anzaldiia insists in the range of ways one embodies and inter- 
nalizes forms of identification, perpetuating a state of alienation. 
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Boochani addresses his inhabitation of this alienation through metaphors of reflection, which call 
on the duplicitous identity formed by constantly subjecting the body to discipline: “Alienated from 
home—reflected in the way he stares at those walls of wire/Alienated from home—reflected in the way he 
stares at those people whose words he doesn’t understand” (88). The alienation begins for him before he 
leaves his home country, a contested space and his status as a refugee alienates him from home in a 
different way than the “walls of wire,” which signal other manifestations of power relations, or 
division of people sharing an imbued status with Boochani: prisoner. 

The shift between poetry and prose produces a space to self-disclose an experience of embodied 
alterity in multiple narrative forms.'> Boochani structures a mode of address that recreates and 
reconstitutes the experience the text revives. Rather than a linear narrative form which adheres to 
“standard” Western literary practices (the novel), Boochani writes from a metaphoric third space 
akin to Anzaldua, which he can inhabit from his hybrid subjectivity: “I feel that | am a criminal or a 
murderer who they are planning to transfer from one prison to another prison. Something I have 
only ever seen in films. A third cage, where the monotony is broken|...]We are alien creatures from 
alien lands. We foreigners, we are to become vulnerable prey for them, we are to become ideal bait” 
(86). Boochani passes through national borders on his journey seeking refugee status which results in 
incarceration. Furthermore, boundaries became a condition of his being and formulated a body that 
embodied numerous subject positions. 

Anzaldtia suggests a border culture comes from the lifeblood of two worlds merging to form a 
metaphoric third country. Borders function to divide; define places regarded as safe or unsafe, distin- 
guish us from them, in the power dynamic of binary logic. A borderland is a vague and undeter- 
mined place created by the emotional residue of an unnatural boundary, and what is less natural than 
the practice of incarcerating and disciplining bodies?'’Borders map onto bodies and land: “When 
humans struggle over territory/It always reeks of violence and bloodshed/Even if the conflict is over a 
location the size of one body/” (13). Borders become a real and imagined mode of controlling land, 
resources and bodies. Boochani’s birth into a regional conflict over his Kurdish homeland influ- 
enced his democratic politics and career as a journalist; displacement from the Middle East to Indo- 
nesia in 2013, after the police raided his offices, results in the attribution criminal when attempting 
to seek asylum on Australian land. 

Airports exemplify the in-between space of transition in Boochani’s writing. He reflects on the 
subjugation faced: “Exile from Christmas Island/Exile from Australia/The airport marks the point of 
exile/The airport is completely empty/The airport is totally quiet’ (93). Not yet even arrived at Manus, 
Boochani’s descriptions point to the functions of power beyond the physical space, institution or 
enforcers within an ideological system of interpellation. For the author, the experience of alterity, 
heightened by his birth to a contested zone, by his exile from Iran after publishing political articles 
and movement across not just two but a multitude of countries, made his body vulnerable to the laws 
and ideologies of each, mirroring Anzaldtia’s Chicano/queer experience. 


Carceral Identity Production: The Other in Space, Body and Name 


Once incarcerated at Manus, Boochani continues inhabiting the borderlands that produce knowl- 
edge from the positionality of being within a system while also retaining the consciousness of the 
outside (outside-within status)" that allows for articulating multiple oppressions and forms of resis- 
tance. Boochani’s narrative depicts prison as simultaneously real and imagined space and structure 
in society’s ongoing communication with and about itself.'’ This conflicting status he embodies 
through his alterity proves vital to understanding the manifestations of the narrative themes in form. 

Alterity defines a state of being other or inhabiting otherness —incarceration becomes the ulti- 
mate embodiment of otherness, a process Boochani states in a section of prose: “And this behaviour 
that the other side reflects on, realizing that they themselves are completely incapable of such an act. 
This is the way that we create the Other” (240). Prison exists as a perpetual “other side,” evoking a 
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malleable binary to impose otherness on bodies, which imitates Foucault’s power relations that 
facilitate the institution of otherness. Through a system of differentiations, the disciplinary body 
enacts objectives that rely on modes and forms of institutionalization and the degrees of rationaliza- 
tion that function as social justification for incarceration. The banishment of some to abject and 
alterior subject positions finds support in the “aftordances” that criminals’ identity provides. 

The institution of otherness is a power relationship articulated by Boochani at their most volatile 
in prisons: “A cage/High walls/Wire fencing/Electronic doors/CCTV cameras/A cage — High walls — 
Wire fencing — Electronic doors — CCTV cameras/Surveillance cameras gazing at twenty individuals/ 
Men wearing oversized garments/Men with loose-fitting clothes hanging off them” (81). The repetition of 
“cage, walls, fencing” illustrates the repetitiveness of prison structures, the management of time and 
forms of enforcement. The lack of distinguishing features among the men in “oversized garments” 
who lose all sense of individuality, embody the alterity produced by incarceration, intensified by the 
adaptation and refinement of the machinery that assumes responsibility for, and places under sur- 
veillance everyday behaviour, identity, activity, and other seemingly unimportant gestures. 

The multiplicity of forces that constitute a population here cited as “electronic doors, CCTV 
cameras,” expand the capacity to surveil individuals and intensify the mechanism to enforce power. 
The new modes of control and surveillance adjust the mechanisms of power that frame the everyday 
lives of both those categorized as citizens or criminals.'° 

Like the changes in control and observation tactics, the shift between poetry and prose produces 
a space to self-disclose an experience of embodied alterity. On the one hand, Boochani structures a 
mode of address that addresses a self, that recreates and reconstitutes the occurrence: “The prison is 
like an enormous cage deep in the heart of the jungle/ The prison is like a grand cage next to the tiny gulf 
of water/ A body of water that merged with the ocean/ Tall coconut trees that line the outskirts of the 
camp have ground naturally in rows/But unlike us, they are free” (112). Boochani moves through 
spaces representing the experience of alterity: the enormous cage manifested in prison or the body of 
water that promised freedom and delivered bars, which all signify the carceral net—through the 
variations on mediations of the penitentiary, detailing punishments, disciplinary mechanisms and 
confinement. “But unlike us, they are free” is a moment where Boochani slips from the third-person, 
used with free indirect discourse, to the first-person plural. 

For a text with the genre classification biography/memoir, Boochani seldom speaks in the first- 
person singular. In such an instance where he chooses to do so, the significance of a simplistic, 
singular subject position becomes more clearly articulated. Butler explores this concept: “The “I” 
seeks to give an account of itself, an account that must include the conditions of its own 
emergence|...|The reason for this is that the “I” has no story of its own that is not also the story ofa 
relation—or set of relations—to a set of norms” (Butler 8). The few times Boochani inhabits “I” in No 
Friend But The Mountains accounts for the conditions of emergence, which continuously reconstitutes 
the alterity of his subjectivity concerning a set of norms: “I am stuck in a balancing act, existing 
between two different worlds. The violence of prison is bizarre and novel. We have been thrown 
onto a remote island. We are still plagued by memories of the traumatic boat journey that stank of 
death. We are distraught and can’t doa thing to recover. | feel that I am being taken over by multiple 
personalities” (130). Boochani accounts for his conditions of emergence in describing prison vio- 
lence: We have been thrown onto a remote island (130). The formal division between incarcerated 
and free bodies becomes pronounced through the physical location. 

Rather than equate the horror of the journey’s memories with the experience of imprisonment, 
Boochani articulates the fracture of his identity, subject to multiple alterior identities, which intersect 
and problematize one another. Boochani committed no crime; he sought refugee standing in Austra- 
lia. Denied judicial intervention, the journalist became subject to institutions of discipline and status of 
criminal. Social categories complicate the “I” to which Boochani gives an account, subject to the 
baggage of an assigned identity, lacking nuance. Butler states that if social theory is to yield nonvio- 
lent results, it must find a living place for this “I,” complicated by its cultural connotations.” 
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Boochani also addresses the ambiguity of inhabiting a subjectivity defined by opposition and 
relation, like a fracture or division, establishing another border with another set of regulations: J am 
stuck in a balancing act, existing between two different worlds. In contrast, prisons remain defined by 
opposition; I/Other, Inside/Outside, which thrive on the ambiguous but pervasive violence and 
uncertainty, leave one no choice but to interpolate and embody the experience outlined by Kristeva. 
In her discussion of abjection, she highlights its threatening qualities to underscore how it emerges as 
a way to protect and sustain the dualistic split upon which its power relies. 


Embodying Abject Subject-hood: Producing Alterity through Incarceration 


Narratives create an additional alterior identity outside of the former self and prisoner, a space 
that would otherwise find persistent isolation and mark their bodies. No Friends But The Mountains 
articulates the embodied experience and knowledge that occur because of and despite the rhythmic, 
repressive forms of the penitentiary. The penitentiary occupies not just a physical space that one 
exists inside or outside of but a set of organizing patterns figuratively mediated to account for the 
people: “Prison exteriors were designed as the abject, monstrous other to proper, civilized society. 
The prison was thus visibly ejected from society as abject, while simultaneously being displayed for 
public view; functioning as an embodiment of the meaning of imprisonment aimed at eliciting” 
(Fredriksson 262). Boochani represents this ejection through reflections on the prison itself and his 
naming and description of fellow refugees-turned-prisoners. 

As Boochani seldom slips into using first-person narration, he addresses others incarcerated by 
their most basic identifying feature—it is unclear whether this is due to language barriers, a tongue- 
in-cheek way to display and interpellate the very objectifying process incarceration produces, or 
conversely, an appropriation of abject labelling internalization of the narratives of incarcerated 
individuals as exclusively abject or criminal: “The Toothless Fool and The Penguin have laid them- 
selves down next to the captain’s chair leaving one space free for someone else,” (13),“The Young 
Guy With A Ponytaill...] The Blue-Eyed Boy” (18), “I watched The Irascible Iranian realize that 
The Cadaver had food” (58). The most significant of the names is “The Cadaver,” as Fredriksson 
defines imprisonment “envisioned as living death and subsequent resurrection makes prison that 
part of the societal body which turns inmates into“cadaverous creatures” (265). His naming creates 
a distance between, rather than bond, among comrades, in part from the threat of punishment by 
association, embodying the abject loneliness of incarceration, contributing to the construction of 
new identities to the figures Boochani names. The experience of prisoners as “monstrous others” 
enacts how not all forms of address originate from the penal system, illustrating how punishment 
systems rely on revenge, valourized as “justice.””! 

In narrating his experience between himself, institution officials, or other incarcerated peoples, 
Boochani offers a different form of recognition that reflects a fundamental human dependency on 
the other. We cannot exist without addressing the other and without being hailed by the other,”a 
demand Boochani expressed in several ways, particularly when an individual body becomes subject 
to an identity placed, moved, and articulated on others. The body becomes a continued site of 
personal and social inspection, to the point where subjectivities blur: “Two bodies merged; arms, 
waists and heads/All merged together/Their bond is reinforced/They bond in resistance/They withstand 
the anxiety” (10). Boochani archives from personal experience the embodied meaning of punish- 
ment across forms. 

In “Abject (M)Othering: A Narratological Study of the Prison as an Abject and Uncanny Institu- 
tion,” Fredriksson explains how carceral institutions exist as an embodiment of “an abject other to 
society; depicted as a living tomb where inmates persevere as ghosts, existing in a liminal state of 
living death” (263). Boochani frequently relies on imagery of ghosts and other figures to represent 
the abjective effect of prison and the associated social role. The “liminal state of living death” is 
referenced through the text, in both poetry and prose, notably in an early passage, before arriving at 
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Manus Prison: “Looks like death/Smells like death/Embodies death/The cries/The screams/[...] These 
sounds transform the chaotic boat into hell” (26). Boochani describes the boat trip from Indonesia in 
mirrored language to how he embodied institutionalization. His first prison is the boat trip, where 
passengers die; rejected from their countries of origin, No Friend But The Mountains testifies that the 
problem’s root manifests in prison’s socio-symbolic production. The repetition of death signifies 
familiarity of the position for Boochani and those rendered “other” in the eyes of society. 


Conclusion 


Boochani’s words and body of work become subject to the power of others; the device he hid in 
his cell, the thousands of hours pouring his words into a screen, turned over to a translator, publisher 
and other players. The abject properties of his production of a prison memoir situate imprisonment 
not as imagined or a fixed state of ordered exclusion but continuous subjection to the role of “other.” 
Boochani, before prison, is subject to the constant instability defined by “border theory,” theorized 
by Anzaldtia as living between two countries, social systems, languages, and cultures, that results in 
understanding the contingent nature of social arrangements experimentally. 

To investigate how theme manifests in form, Boochani’s hybrid text, No Friend But The Moun- 
tains, along with a critical lenses from Foucault, Anzaldtia, Butler presents a site to examine how the 
incarcerated body comes to signify the embodiment of alterity through the material and meta- 
phoric imposition of disciplinary structures. 

The penitentiary becomes the physical space to cast the narrative, but most significant, incarcera- 
tion memoirs archive the embodied experience which defines the set of organizing patterns of 
prisons, facilitating constant border maintenance. 

In No Friend But The Mountains, the penitentiary is not a singular structure or limited to physical 
space functioning in the “inside or outside” binary. Incarceration necessitates the embodiment of 
specific ideologies by prisoners, which consequently fracture subjecthood and produce an alterior 
identity conditioned by the experience of punishment. 


Carleton University, Canada 


Notes 


' Foucault, p. 334. 

? Agamben, Giorgio. The State of Exception. University of Chicago Press, 2005. 

> Foucault, “Docile Bodies,” Discipline and Punish. Vintage Books, 1979. 

* While the impact of race on incarceration is a subject of vital importance and relevant to the bias 
policies around people seeking refuge in Australia, it is not my area of expertise and not the core 
argument presented in the close reading of No Friends but the Mountains, my object of study. 

>In “Political, Prisoners, Prisons and Black Liberation,” Angela Y. Davis addresses the relationship 
between racism and the prison-industrial complex as a “matrix” of laws and systems to oppress 
groups of people (27). In the same volume, They Come in the Morning... Voices in Resistance, edited 
by Davis, Bettina Aptheker examines the formalization of this link to understand the social func- 
tions of the prisons in the United States (53). 

° Borderlands/La Frontera, p.5. 
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7 Foucault, p. 341. 

‘Butler. Giving An Account of One’s Self, p. 5. 

° Narrative form is critical to analysis of feminist narratologist Robyn Warhol which informs method 
of analysis for the paper. 

' Foucault, “Introduction,” Discipline and Punishment, p. 10. 

" Quote from Boochani in an interview with Robert Manne, August 18th, 2018 in the Sydney 
Morning Herald. 

' Kristeva, Julia. Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection. Columbia University Press, 1982, p. 65. 

'S Butler, p. 14. 

'“Anzaldua: 1,950 mile-long open wound/dividing pueblo, a culture/running down the length of my 
body/staking fence rods in my flesh, p. 24. 

'5 See Butler 2005. 

'© Anzalduia, p. 25. 

'7 Anzaldua, p. 8. 

'’ Fredrikkson, p. 261. 

'° Foucault, p. 70. 

» Butler, p. 8. 

ai Butler, p13, 

» Butler, p. 33. 
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Ghastly Renderings: Carceral Literary Studies 
and the Intricacies of Space-Time 


MAUVE PERLE TAHAT 


A part of an anticipatory vision spanning more than three centuries, prison life writings repre 
sent the dialectics of struggle over temporality imposed by racial capitalism at least since the 
transatlantic slave trade, and in particular when enslaved people began writing back against their 
enslaved condition. In the writings of carceral witnesses today we can experience reverberations 
theorists call “hauntological” as the carceral witness, those who find themselves enmeshed in the 
architectures of incarceration, is both the embodiment of ghosts of America’s past and a ghost of 
their identities which cast them in the prison space. Through a literary analysis of contemporary 
prison life writings, those considered to have a degree of “ordinariness,” not written by a celebrity 
who has been exceptionalized, we can see racial capitalism’s workings in plain view by some of the 
most impacted by cultural violence. 


Hauntology and Intersubjectivity of Carceral Narratives 


Though I will address the theory of history called hauntology more in depth below, in terms of 
narrative theory, intersubjectivity, the idea that our identities are part of and shaped by culture and 
other people, is a key to understanding how prison life writing is hauntological. You can never 
understand people except through their relationships with others and the society. It is intersubjective 
to say we are all connected to the past which created this future. Carceral witnesses are showing a 
type of disidentification with an accepted, linear, and hegemonic timeline and understanding of 
history, that is a neatly packaged “American History,” and showing the fragmentation of this widely 
accepted story by sharing their own lives. Intersubjectivity is a concept which subverts carceral 
personal responsibility narratives across time and space. 

Often in the narrative of “a crime” there is an understanding that one main actor, the accused, is 
the sole responsible party being asked to hold accountability. However, when we look at the forma- 
tion of a story, especially in prison life writing, we realize there has been a lead up to any activity 
deemed criminal that includes whole families, communities, laws, society and culture. There is more 
to the act of calling yourself “I.” People are not exactly individual actors, but are influenced by a 
variety of social factors, past and present. This idea of being connected to each other is spectral 
because it is social forces which influence individual actions. Lives always intersect, no one acts 
alone. There is always a looming influence, a presence, whether familial, institutional, governmen- 
tal, ideological, which complicates a writer’s “I.” 


Hauntological Theory and “Doing Time” 


Hauntology is a way to discuss history as a spectral and temporal phenomenon which contributes 
to the literariness of prison life writing. Whatever action you take creates ghosts of actions you did 
not take. Though we can’t fully apprehend the ghosts of racial capitalism through prison life writing 
we at least catch glimpses. One changed social condition, like a law, for instance, can alter the life of 
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a person and future generations. I’d venture prison life writing has, what Mark Fisher calls: a “failure 
of the future” (16). I’m applying hauntology to say prison life writing contains echoes of peoples’ 
lives throughout racial capitalism’s history of forced labor and captivity which now manifests in the 
modern prison. When we say “doing time,” what are the metaphysical and practical implications of 
such an experience? When describing “hauntology” the contested “coiner” of the word hauntology, 
Derrida, uses Hamlet’s declaration “the time is out of joint” (13).! Shakespeare’s wording incorpo- 
rates the metaphor of the body having an element dislocated, a painful condition, to explain how 
there is a disjunction with the past, present, and future, or, the futures were created by an unjust past. 
Hauntology deals with the imagined social futures of people and all of the factors which create these 
futures. Constantly people are resisting futures created for them by racial capitalism’s social condi- 
tions. For example, ifa person was dealing with a trauma which led to their use of psychotropic drugs 
and future incarceration, there are many ghosts surrounding that person based on the ways society 
is structured. There is a ghost of who the person might have been if they never used the drugs. There 
is a ghost of who the person could have been if there was rehabilitation instead of punitive measures 
like the prison. There is a ghost of the person who would have been if the trauma never happened. 

Hauntology explains the living condition of longing for a future that could have been. It applies to 
history itself: what if the Reconstruction Era wasn’t sabotaged by the racial capitalist forces of white 
supremacy? What if, even further back, slavery never existed? There are futures now that would 
look much different on this continent. Though all of these futures exist in the ether as possibilities, 
they will be subdued by the sociocultural forces in play. More pointedly, what if more social pro- 
grams were put in place, ala continuations of Lyndon B. Johnson’s War on Poverty, instead of 
carceral culture? Or more analogously, what if programs like the War on Poverty were always the 
go-to solution, instead of punitive carceral programs like the War on Drugs or the War on Terror? 
The War on Poverty fights a social condition leading to desperation. The War on Drugs fights 
people who are trying to survive racial capitalism by participating in a drug economy, an alternate 
economy, and punishes them, allowing for extraction of their labor even as they are attempting to be 
in charge of their own labor. The War on Terror uses xenophobia to limit the futures of migrants 
and extract labor from them, entrapping them with their dreams of economic and personal freedom. 
To oppose this, to create non-carceral futures, many facets of society would have to change, mainly 
the criminalization of poverty which causes much of what is currently written as “crime.” One of the 
concepts that creates different future possibilities is the idea transformative justice advocates put 
forward: “you are more than your past.” People in prisons are perpetually recreating futures from the 
act(s) of “crime” which cast them in the prison space. Carceral subjects are continually asked to relive 
their past during parole hearings, in everyday life as an excuse for further abuses from the state, 
through family communications, appeals and continuations, and, for some, in the media, so the 
nature of their lives also becomes spectral. Hauntology, ultimately, is the assertion that people do not 
exist outside of history, and, literarily, texts do not exist without other texts. This makes the nature of 
existence quite referential. 


“Lingering Pastness” and “Being with the Other” as the De-reification of Carceral Culture’s 
Individualistic Paradigm 


There doesn’t seem to be a better example ofa story following a dialectics of struggle over racial 
capitalism’s temporality than that of Terrance Sampson. Not only does this story stretch over several 
decades, the sociocultural issues surrounding his life of course stretch much longer, as we should 
recognize of all people, but Sampson’s life story, when observed from his own writings and the 
writings detailing other observations from his life, is a picturesque telling of carcerality’s spectral 
phenomenon. Sampson’s creative nonfiction essay “Evolution ofa Dreamer,” in the collection Fourth 
City: Essays from the Prison in America, connects with intersubjectivity, and we start to see the idea 
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of harm having multiple victims—including the one who commits the harm. Written in the style of 
a redemption arc found in confessional traditions and contemporarily in self-help literature, Sampson’s 
point of view certainly warrants a title “Evolution” since he was incarcerated most of his life. Ven- 
turing to make a broad and universalist statement: no person stays the same for the duration of their 
life. Taking up writing in his 30’s with the intention of imparting wisdom from long-term incar- 
ceration, Sampson uses recognizable forms to subvert antipathy and reassert his presence and hu- 
manity after the erasure of the prison environment. By doing a reading of Sampson’s essay along 
with archival supplements to aid in understanding, we catch a glimpse of prison life writings’ “lin- 
gering pastness” and “being with the other,” demonstrating its haunting dimensions (Venn). 

Sampson’s story was one which encouraged me to search in news archives in particular to deal 
with the history of Sampson’s life and its interconnectedness with the sociocultural landscape. Incar- 
cerated people contend with outside forces like local and national politics which complicate their 
lives and subsequently their writings. A news story, especially with digital technology, can appear at 
any time, even after people have “moved on” and seek a new start. Sampson’s case took place in 
Texas where he was tried as a 12 year old and sentenced to 30 years. I considered anyone potentially 
teaching these stories would see how unrealistic it would be to expect students to resist looking 
further into the authors’ circumstances, especially cases which had been sensationalized like Sampson’s. 
Sampson’s case was more recent (early 1990s), which means internet searches will populate more 
results. Sampson has also written a number of self-published books which are available on online 
platforms. The multiplicity of archival information surrounding Sampson’s case shows the spectral 
nature of being captive in America. 

The main point of intersubjective contact is that Sampson’s life is deeply intertwined with his 
murder victim’s mother, Judy Dutcher, as I will emphasize further by pointing out recent journalism 
articles. Couze Venn explains, “The shared character of identity, the way in which we can think of 
ourselfas a particular self only by reference to being-with-the-other, means that identity is always- 
already cultural.” In terms of critical justices, this interconnectedness when dealing with harm is an 
element which gets us thinking of non-carceral solutions. In other words, the prison’s occupants are 
not dealing with an individual pathology, but whole matrices of cultural actors. 

Sampson’s writing de-reifies carceral logic by showing the knowledge gaps created by the news 
sensationalism surrounding his case. His father’s child abuse, for instance, is noticeably left out of 
published news items—news items which graphically describe any other aspect of Sampson’s case. As 
any specialist in child development could attest, a 12 year old who acts out violently has been subject 
to violence themselves. Sampson’s case was not pursued with any of these things in mind but politi- 
cized under Texas’ new (circa 1989) pilot law which allowed children as young as 10 to be sen- 
tenced. These cases were routinely steered by coverage by the news and the families of the victims, 
which is how Sampson’s case was handled. The case was further complicated because he was a young 
black child, treated like an adult, and the other child he murdered, his friend, classmate, and neighbor 
was a white girl. Historically in cases with black children they are treated like adults, whereas white 
children do not face these racialized identity cues, they are just seen as children. Many remember the 
cases of Trayvon Martin and Emmit Till as exemplifying white people’s gaze of black children. This 
is an example of the historical forces which determine futures for vulnerable subjects and just one of 
the violent social projects of racial capitalism. 

Sampson’s case also demonstrates the carceral logic of sensationalized stories of “juvenile offend- 
ers” (as they are packaged and branded by the system) as analyzed by Nell Bernstein in her text 
Burning Down the House: The End of Juvenile Prison. Racial capitalism creates the perfect conditions 
for child abuse, and none of the conditions for a safe parenting experience, especially not economic 
resources. It has also become profitable to entrap young people in the carceral system. One of the 
undercurrents Bernstein has found concerning the callous lock up of many children who find them- 
selves within these severe lives is what is sometimes termed the “million dollar block” defined as: 
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...pockets of immiseration where we spend that sum or more each year to lock up large proportions of 
the residents. Less remarked upon is our proclivity for churning out million dollar kids. On average we 
spend $88,000 per year to incarcerate a young person in a state facility—more than eight times the 
$10,652 we invest in her education. In many states the gap is even wider.... The young people who 
rack up the million dollar tabs behind bars, and the many more we spend hundreds and thousands to 
incarcerate, generally get the message: that they are at once disposable and dangerous—worth little to 
cultivate but anything to contain. (Bernstein 5) 


Sampson and others are not necessarily threatening in and of themselves; people who feel broken and 
in need of huge supports rarely are truly fearsome, but their cases carry financial incentives along 
with boosting political and cultural agendas. The transformation of the person when they enter into 
the system is carefully described by Sampson several times as well, including mention that in the first 
six months of his prison sentence he “witnessed a man killed”(Larson 98). Sampson entered the prison 
as a child, much of his identity was created around the prison. There’s much discussion of the “prison 
street life” and witnessing violence and drug abuse in heavy concentration, unlike on the outside of 
the prison (Larson 98). The deadening social relations do mirror the outside, but they are more 
concentrated on the psyche because violence seems more palpable. Even if your crime had been a 
moment of despair, a psychotic break, mental health crisis, or the culmination of trauma, now you’d 
be forced to witness harsh violence in this place that was called a “corrections facility.” Sampson was 
put in an environment where, instead of merely grappling with what he’d done, he would be 
growing up around exponentially more degradation and violence. 

Sampson’s outlook on his whole life changed once in the adult prison, and since he recalls “because 
of the circumstances surrounding my crime and the response from the public, I believed I would be 
in prison for the rest of my 30-year sentence. Resigned to my fate, I chose the fast life to make time 
fly” (Larson 98). By fast life Sampson means he adopted a violent persona in order to “run from the 
reality of pain, guilt, and shame that up until that time lived in the forefront of my mind”(Larson 98). 
As Sampson embraced the violence of the prison, on the outside his parents had begun a series of 
changes which allowed them to become more supportive of their child, despite remorse for earlier 
years. His parents came to visit often. It wasn’t until a “deep cut” in his “left forearm that was about 
three inches wide” almost killed Sampson that he began a different type of existence within his prison 
environment where he could “share my testimony on the need for accountability, responsibility, and 
change with those who are lost in the same false sense of reality that I once lived in” (Larson 99-101). 
As we will see in other prison life writings, Sampson’s near death experience was one of the inciden- 
tals of prison life. It is only by chance Sampson survived this experience, and only by chance that he 
began to recognize in order to further survive, he had to somehow stay away from conflicts and 
begin to think about how healing could still happen in the prison space. Even still: prisons are not 
designed to bring about this type of self-awareness. It is only by chance these types of ontological 
experiences come about when everything in a prison is designed to promote violence and death. 

From the living conditions to the social relations, prison is not designed to be a hopeful place. It was 
from here, though, from his own place of reconciliation, Sampson would try to heal from the 
violences he was subjected to—both in childhood and inside the prison. Perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of this healing process was Sampson’s continued encounters with his victim’s mother, Dutcher. 
Dutcher remained the link between Sampson and escaping the prison. Each time she chose retalia- 
tion by influencing his parole hearings, for almost 30 years, and ensuring he would remain in the 
prison. Sampson and Dutcher create a surprising undercurrent demonstrating Venn’s being with 
the other that shows the multiple sociocultural factors which determine carceral futures and how 
individual actors are merely tools of racial capitalism’s social projects. 

Racial capitalism’s schematics make it seem as though we are all individual actors acting outside of 
time, space, and politics. The truth is we are always acting with others. When we pick retaliatory 
practices instead of healing ones we create timelines with no relief from pain. The article that helps 
create a clearer picture of Sampson’s time arc with Dutcher and shows being with the other is called 
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“A murder victim’s mother finds forgiveness after 27 years” dated August 21, 2020. The article’s 
author, Jill Ryan, starts in with the basic elements of the event which precipitated Sampson’s almost 30 
year prison life, a visceral yet dry declaration that “In a suburb near Austin, Texas, a popular and athletic 
13-year-old girl named Kelly Brumbelow was found dead in a pile of firewood. Her 12-year-old 
friend and neighbor Terrence Sampson had stabbed her 97 times in the head and face.” A month 
before 1990, Sampson was playing basketball with his friend, Kelly, when her mother called her in to 
answer the phone. A small event like Kelly being called to the phone, though seemingly insignificant to 
many people, was triggering to Sampson because of his turbulent and violent childhood at home (as 
we can read in his self-narrative). He believed, at the time, his friend was abandoning him, so he, 


...went back into his house and dialed Kelly’s number. She answered; no busy signal. But what he 
didn’t know was that Kelly’s 1989 phone had a call waiting, allowing her to hold one call while she 
answered another. Thinking she had lied, he said on the phone he had a surprise for her and she ran to 
his house. And that’s where he killed her. (Ryan) 


Ryan interviewed Sampson’s social worker, Carolyn Esparza, at Giddings State School where he 
lived after his sentencing: 


...social services administrator Carolyn Esparza helped him realize and process what he had done. She 
remembers him telling her about that day in December 1989. “He said, ‘And then I saw her running 
across the front window.’ And I said to him, ‘Terrence, she was running to your house,” Esparza said, 
pointing out to Sampson, that only a friend would be excited enough to run over. “And he broke 
down,” Esparza said. “He understood. She did like him. She cared about him. She was his friend ... and 
the grief was just extraordinary.” (Ryan) 


The article continues after that to accomplish the full agenda of the piece, but does take a moment to 
also discuss major events of coercion Sampson endured at his young age when he was bribed by the 
assistant superintendent of Giddings State School to either agree to confirm a story they made up 
about Sampson that he said if he “got out, he would go and kill Kelly’s mother and then everyone in 
Giddings’ administration,” or serve his remaining time there, five months, in isolation. Sampson 
said he felt frightened and did not understand the stakes that he could have been paroled at that point. 
Instead he was transferred to adult prison to serve the rest of his sentence when he was 18. Ryan also 
points out at that time, Texas was instituting new laws: “Texas became one of the first states in the 
country to implement determinate sentencing, known elsewhere as blended sentencing. Texas, now 
allowed children as young as 10 to face up to 30 years of probation or incarceration for certain 
crimes” (Ryan). Sampson’s life was full of these crucial turning points where he is let down by people 
in charge and the path is more violence. He was let down by his parents, his community who 
sensationalized his case, the state of Texas which decided to impose harsher sentencing for children, 
and this superintendent who obviously had a “million dollar block” agenda. 

At the pinnacle of her griefin 1991 Dutcher took her case to the legislative bodies and helped pass 
new laws: “One law extended the maximum determinate sentence by 10 years. Texas children as 
young as 10 can be tried under determinate sentencing, for certain crimes, and face up to 40 
years”(Ryan). Dutcher adds that people have told her about child development reasons why her 
behavior toward Sampson was cruel: 


Some people think, ‘Man, 40 years fora kid, they deserve a break. Their brain isn’t fully functioning.’ 
I’ve heard all of this. I’ve studied all of this. But anyone that can intentionally inflict that much 
damage, no one will ever be able to convince me that they don’t know what they’re doing. (Ryan) 


Dutcher’s unwavering commitment to ignoring the research on child development is certainly tied 
to the immense grief she carries, and her thoughts are a product of racial capitalism’s carceral logics. 
A connection Sampson and Dutcher unwittingly shared was participating in a restorative justice 
program called Bridges to Life. Dutcher admits she became a facilitator of the restorative program 
for others over the years even while she was protesting every parole hearing for Sampson from 
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1995-2018 and even as “forgiveness” was a piece of the curriculum she was teaching to others. She 
apparently broke down at one of the facilitated sessions of Bridges to Life while teaching, finally 
admitting she was being hypocritical. Dutcher claims at the present day she has forgiven Sampson 
saying, “I finally was able to forgive him for this. I didn’t do it for him”(Ryan). She claims she forgave 
so she could stop feeling like a hypocrite at meetings, but it doesn’t seem like there is much hindsight 
or understanding of forgiveness itself or understanding of the peculiarities of how her daughter’s 
case was used by the state to create cruel “tough on crime” policies to make more revenue from the 
imprisonment of traumatized children. 

When discussing how it felt to be incarcerated as a child Sampson details in “Evolution ofa Dreamer,” 


I was confused about a lot of things: Why had I done what I had done? Why didn’t my parents love 
me? Why didn’t my mother show me any affection? Why was my father so cruel to me? What had I 
become? I had many questions, but no way to find answers. I was just simply lost. I spent most of my 
time ina state of confusion and fear. I was a twelve year old kid trying to figure things out, and I really 
had no help because I was looked upon with disdain by everyone from the very beginning. Although 
I didn’t know exactly what people’s intentions were around me, I knew they didn’t wish me well, and 
that went with authority figures as well as my youthful fellow prisoners. (Larson 96) 


It’s hard not to see a flippant disregard for children in American culture in Sampson’s story. Kiese 
Laymon, in “I Ama Big Black Man Who Will Never Owna Gun Because I Know I Would Use It,” 
describes the philosophy of racial capitalism when it comes to children, arguing “there has never 
been a time in this country’s history when American grown folk have refused to murder children.” 
From child abuse ina home filled with its own traumas, guilt from the harm he caused as a result, and 
the massive trauma called the prison industrial complex, Sampson followed the carceral trajectories 
racial capitalism cultivates so well. Sampson used violence because he knew violence. His parents 
knew violence, and intergenerational trauma is tangible. Sampson’s prison life writing and accom- 
panying archival news pieces is a representation of this phenomenon, a way to really see how racial 
capitalism’s carcerality traumatizes children, many of whom become adults forever imprisoned in 
one way or another; there were various violent social and political forces which pushed him forward 
into a carceral future. Those factors included his parent’s violent coping mechanisms to deal with 
daily life in a violent society, the way white society eerily sees black children as taking on adult 
characteristics, Sampson’s victim’s mother latching on to white society’s violent coping mechanisms 
to deal with the death of her child—including being tokenized to pass new and violent laws concern- 
ing children, and the violence Sampson faced inside the prison ecosystem. 

The trajectory of children in racial capitalism seems doomed since racial capitalism provides all 
the best precursors for child abuse. When children react violently to these social conditions and give 
into the inertia of the carceral trajectory they are providing more capital accumulation and fuel to 
both the projects of eugenics and ghettoization. By being removed from their communities, chil- 
dren who are entrapped by carcerality remove valuable community resources: themselves. Children 
are seen as a hope for the future, and when they are removed it is like cutting life from the landscape. 

In terms of hauntings and narrative of prison life writings, Sampson also raises questions of voice. 
If we’ve seen Sampson, like others, use the style of the confession, self-help, redemption narrative, his 
story spread across archives, news sites, even in therapy communities of restorative justice, then we 
have an expanded sense of intertextuality and intersubjectivity. Sampson’s voice not only takes on 
multiple forms, but it also permeates in places where he is absent. Just like the story told to the jury ina 
court, itis the ghost that we continue to speak about who is subjected to the temporal projections of the 
prison. The body of the subject functions as an incidental, an appendage attached to the apparition of 
a story. Sampson’s title,"Evolution of a Dreamer,” for his Fourth City essay, then, is appropriate to the 
disembodied phenomenon; Sampson’s dreamer as phantasmagorical spirit enduring spectacle, their 
story projected across timelines and mediums. Though “dreamer” is supposed to endear us to the 
redemption confessional common in prison life writing, its functions are far exceeded. 
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Child Abuse, Child Separation, and the Carceral Hauntology of Stolen Time 


In Taisie Baldwin’s themes from her transcribed story for Inside this Place Not of It: Narratives 
from Women’s Prisons, in particular chasing safety and fragmentation of time, we can see how racial 
capitalism creates all the conditions necessary for child abuse, especially economic insecurity and 
lack of community support. Baldwin deals with the criminal charge of stealing through forgery in 
her story. Yet, racial capitalism’s forced labor paradigm should leave readers wondering how much 
was stolen from Baldwin: in her childhood and beyond. Baldwin’s family was constantly chasing 
security through their migrant work, but, like many others, they just kept uprooting, traveling, never 
finding any safe place where they would have resources for survival for very long. This feeling of never 
being safe, constant movement is a type of point of view Baldwin developed over her life, even 
through the stationary space of the prison where her daughter was taken from her and put in the 
foster system. These stolen moments and fragmented timelines define Baldwin’s story here, but they 
also connect her to the prison life writing genre and all the people who’ve traversed the prison space. 

The featured heading of the first section of Baldwin’s transcribed story in Inside This Place is 
“Flashes of Places I’ve Been In”(Levi 163). Baldwin relates,"My childhood, in my mind, is not chro- 
nological. It’s flashy”(Levi 163). Baldwin’s family memories are fragmented because they moved 
enough places that Baldwin attended up to “thirty three different schools”(Levi 164). When every 
place has the same architectures, chain stores, prefabricated houses, it sends the message that anyone 
could move at any time and nothing will be sacrificed. This is an illusion which undermines com- 
munity, history, and feelings of safety. 

Baldwin’s family could not stay in one place because of the nature of migrant work being precari- 
ous and floating. This left Baldwin to deal with the psychic stresses of constantly adapting to new 
precarious environments with, it seems, new dangers, which she was not protected from. It is point- 
less to blame her family who was just trying to survive the work itself. A lifestyle so precarious is not 
limited to migrant workers, but it is not hard to see this type of lifestyle would make a child feel 
unsafe. With the addition of an abusive uncle, this childhood for Baldwin was filled with unresolved 
trauma like a bomb that could explode at any moment. Heartbreakingly, too, it’s hard not to feel like 
Baldwin’s childhood was taken away by the sociocultural pressures of survival which constantly 
uprooted her. 

The other subheadings of Baldwin’s chapter in Inside This Place, in addition to “Flashes of Places 
I’ve Been In,” are: “Two Days After I Met Him, I Moved In With Him,” “I Always Held My Head 
High,” “My Parents Made Big Promises,” “I Forgot That I Was a Prisoner, | Was a Mother,” “When 
She Turns 18, I’ll Be There.” Comparatively, Baldwin’s narrative is rather short, thus less subhead- 
ings than other chapters. However, in the text itself, the fragmentation representative of Baldwin’s 
real life shows a narrative choppiness that sets a certain tone which makes a type of rhythm: move, 
move again, change schools, go to the juvenile home, move, move again, get taken here, new school, meet 
someone, cut wrists, move here, meet man, get pregnant, go to jail, go to prison, give birth, give up 
baby...on the surface it seems like notes on a life, which it is, but it’s also one jarring circumstance 
after another with no break. 

The other striking thing about Baldwin’s narrative, from a literary perspective, is that in the brief 
biographical blurb above her story it tells readers “Taisie’s narrative has been edited from interviews 
conducted by Voice of Witness and a previous testimony, in which she describes medicals [sic] runs to 
the hospital and programs available to pregnant women in prison”(Levi 163). It’s hard to determine 
how the story was edited from this “previous testimony,” but perhaps she added to a previous itera- 
tion of some parts of her story for Levi and Waldman. This rhetorical process of adaptation, oddly, 
reminds of the fragmentation Baldwin is describing as taking place in her life. Yet it seems this irony 
may be lost on the editors who have collaged her words from previous testimony into a larger work. 

As a teen, Baldwin was in “a juvenile home, a lock-up” for three years (Levi 166). When Baldwin 
became an adult she was in a relationship with a man named Billy who she used to write “bad checks” 
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with. Eventually she was caught doing this forgery and this is what eventually set her up to be 
incarcerated. The idea of “writing bad checks” is laughable considering the atmosphere of preda- 
tory lending, the invisible world of “credit” and “credit scores” designed to keep people borrowing 
and paying excessive interest on those bad faith loans. Baldwin’s “bad checks” are a direct opposition 
of the debt based entrapment Wang describes, and therefore Baldwin had to be punished for her lack 
of reverence to the banks who extract from the public. Debt-based extraction is “legal”; it is only 
when ordinary people try to do these tricks with money that it becomes “criminal.” 

At the time of incarceration Baldwin was 20 years old, 39 days pregnant, and a type 1 diabetic 
which made her a high risk pregnancy. As she was coming into the prison environment they asked 
Baldwin to decide right away if she wanted to get an abortion. Baldwin describes being chained, 
regularly strip searched, all the other pregnant women she was being held with, and her surprise 
there were so many other pregnant women in prison. When she was about to give birth, the state told 
her they were unable to locate the child’s father and therefore her parental rights would be taken 
away along with her child. Here, again, Baldwin is forced to deal with more theft in her life, first her 
childhood, then her own child. During the birth Baldwin experienced joy; she was able to keep some 
incidental x-ray pictures of her child in lieu of actually being able to care for her since she was 
already trying to prepare for the time she would be stipped of her parental rights. She was unable to 
breast feed, not because of anything medical, but because of the pressures of the environment and the 
anticipation of her child being taken away. Baldwin was unable to sleep for fear of losing time with 
her daughter, routinely in chains, verbally abused by staff: This was just a common sight for “correc- 
tions staff’—they didn’t feel “prisoners” should be parents anyway, even though the idea of a prisoner 
is socially constructed. 

The entire scenario of Baldwin’s birthing experience has a long history of documentation in 
prison life writing and has become one of the many staples of the genre. It is a reflection of racial 
capitalism’s threats towards pregnant people and parents, the threat of suffering and separation. As 
Dorothy Roberts exposes in Killing the Black Body the struggle for reproductive rights reaches 
further than the option to have a safe abortion and Taisie Baldwin’s story is a testament to that—it has 
to do with the lack of opportunities to become a “safe parent” as well (Roberts 299-300). Baldwin’s 
story is striking in her point of view as a pregnant, birthing, and postpartum person in prison and her 
historical connection to others who have given birth while incarcerated. There is a ghost story there 
of the stolen relationships between parents and their children. The state would rather separate chil- 
dren from their families than provide restorative/rehabilitative services to parents and communities 
because these practices are more profitable and help maintain a fearful culture where parents feel 
pressure to conform to a life of labor or lose the opportunity for family. 

As fictionally featured in the television series Atlanta, an episode in the third season deals with a 
foster family murder after a white family began adopting displaced Black children in order to pay 
the rent (“Three Slaps”), which is based on a real foster family murder, The Hart family. A foster 
setting is not always the “saving grace” people may assume it is. In Baldwin’s story, the family who 
adopted her daughter, Elaine, used religion as a justification to keep Baldwin from reconciliation 
efforts and erase Elaine’s connection to any identity development related to her mother. But in 
Baldwin’s story, the “I” of telling is not just Baldwin, again, it is all the families who have to deal with 
a carceral pregnancy experience. It is a part of the legacy of America’s family separation. 

Baldwin’s concluding few paragraphs are some of the most vexing of all because of the situation of 
incarceration itself, but also the common rhetorical devices in Inside This Place, specifically the 
conclusions. The final words are concerning Baldwin’s terminated parental rights and her daughter’s 
placement with a foster family. The family lied to her with a promise to allow her to see her daughter 
after release saying they only made the promise because they thought Baldwin would never get out 
[of prison] (Levi 174). In response to this betrayal of trust and upon reflecting on expectations for the 
future Baldwin says,”When Elaine turns eighteen, I’m showing up. I just want her to know that I love 
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her, and that I’ve tried to be there for her. I know I can’t do it until then, but when she turns eighteen 
I'll be there”(Levi 174). Statistically, because of her status as an incarcerated person, a lot could 
happen from the time she was writing, 2011, to the time, in the narrative and reality, when Elaine 
“turns eighteen.” Though I have not been made privy to any recent information on Baldwin (was not 
available in public domain), I wonder if her resolve was unfounded and she was again disappointed? At 
thirteen Baldwin’s mom also gave her custody rights to the state after many years of abuse and neglect, 
so the system intervention continued generationally with Baldwin’s daughter (Levi 165). This type 
of urgent narrative denouement is another characteristic of prison life writing—a rush to carry the 
tradition of the popular fairy tale moral-at-the-end-of the story. The larger reality of Baldwin’s 
story is intertextual, carried from generations of past, and carried into the future—a story which we 
can anticipate as well as estimate based on previous stories—unless sociocultural intervention is mapped. 
In a perverted sense, readers, Baldwin’s imagined audience, are not looking for a sense of ease, a 
point of departure from the spectacle. In this way, prison life writing, in memoirs like Baldwin’s, 
have a sharp disconnect between the told story and the underlying discourse. 

To look further into the discourse, a reading needs to be performed which is in line with history. 
Baldwin’s experience is part of a long arc of the division of vulnerable families. 

Baldwin’s narrative represents a legacy anda philosophy of racial capitalism which keeps people 
traumatized and desperate, having to move from one exploitative space to the next. This is benefi- 
cial for the capitalist class because it breaks apart any trajectory towards community or reconcilia- 
tion. It also denies the ties people share, the idea of blood memory, and props up the adoption 
industry which rewards families who encourage and perpetuate stereotypes about where adoptees 
“come from,” which is to say they demonize the birth parents for sociocultural factors they cannot 
control. These stereotypes are not just “pure statement of fact,” but a shield over the process of family 
separation causing rupture and objectification. 

From her family’s precarious status as migrant labors, to unresolved sexual abuse, abusive relation- 
ships, violence, and having her own daughter taken away, Baldwin has been in many situations 
where her safety was compromised and she felt powerless. Most of all, she has experienced the 
temporal condition of lost time—both in and out of prison. Carceral subjects deal with an immense 
sense of loss. It is important to note this profound feeling of stolen time is replicated in forced labor 
and captivity. It is part of the violent and deadening social relations of racial capitalism. Even if 
Baldwin could work through the traumas of her childhood, could therapy really repair the carceral 
state having taken so much from her? The next section deals with the idea of fighting for the right to 
dignity inside the prison, an idea which can seem futile when therapeutic modalities, which are 
already scarce, will only insist on personal responsibility instead of social change initiatives. 


The Beneficial Resistance of Predecessors and History of Others as Part of Prison Life Writ- 
ings’ “Ty ” 


Inside the prison ecosystem, there have always been people who resist violent and deadening social 
relationships. Transformation is typically incidental and hard won within the prison space. Prisoners 
have fought for things as fundamental as proper hygiene, so we can assume therapy, or healing 
modalities in general, are considered a type of luxury, especially since they can help upend the 
prison. In Dean Faiello’s creative nonfiction essay, “Impermanence,” featured also in Fourth City, he 
details the history of his encounters with the therapy facilitating groups Cephas, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and Alternatives to Violence. One of the spectral areas of Faiello’s essay is the mention of the 
Attica Uprisings of 1971, protests carried out by incarcerated men who became educated in legal 
rights and various pertinent theories who fought for dignity concerning poor living conditions, 
insufficiently trained and staffed infirmaries, racist treatment and religious discrimination among 
other grievances related to institutional norms. These protests also allowed people like Faiello to 
have access to therapy in prison (Larson 80). Through looking at Faiello’s braided essay containing 
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information of his own life and its intersection with therapeutic modalities, along with some archi- 
val information from Prison Life Magazine, we can reflect on the possibility of transformation 
within prison. In working through these circumstances and the lessons Faiello has learned, we will 
come up against questions of the narrative “I” of prison life writing. Faiello’s self-conscious writing 
seems to be a result of the years of therapy, within the groups mentioned above, including a creative 
writing class, and he has developed a sense of accountability to others and himself: Though another 
question we might have to grapple with through reading Faiello is: how much of the therapeutic 
resources of the prison put the onus on the individual and not the larger society for the actions which 
led to the prison? 

To begin, the title of Faiello’s work comes from some of the principles he has learned from 
receiving therapy in the prison and becoming a facilitator of therapy for other incarcerated people. 
The specific quote the title refers to is in a moment in the narrative when he is exploring his feelings 
about being excluded from therapy activities for an extended period because he was labeled a “rat” 
by his peers (a moniker which would make Faiello hated and deemed untrustworthy). He recalls his 
thoughts at the time: 


But as the anger slowly subsided, my own words came back to me—advice | often gave out while 
teaching my orientation class to guys just arriving. “It’s all about change. Embrace it, don’t fight it. 
Nothing is permanent.” (Larson 84) 


He discusses how even the clothes he has on are not permanent, they are state issued. He cites Viktor 
Frankl, famous Holocaust survivor, “The last of human freedoms is the ability to choose one’s 
attitude in any given set of circumstances”(Larson 84). These remarks are in line with the confes- 
sional redemption narrative of penance in the prison writing genre. Here, glaringly when citing 
Frankl, we are discussing circumstances of extreme austerity, in every way, and telling people, ina 
prison, a feel-good truism, that if you adjust your individual mindset to “change,” you will be able to 
“go with the flow” easily. Faiello deals with not just “change” but an extremely stressful set of living 
conditions within the prison. Surely, people cannot be expected to rely on the panacea of “Imperma- 
nence” through their dehumanization. Yet, Faiello is signaling this is exactly what gets people through 
prison, and, technically: that seems accurate. He’s explaining how someone can make it through 
dehumanization, and this is certainly a learned skill. 

Asite of conflict for readers, the positioning of the author as “a murderer” speaking about therapy 
may obscure clear lines they have developed due to carceral logics about who is deserving of life let 
alone forgiveness. It seems almost quintessentially American to decide the right to life, so for a reader 
to engage with Faiello’s work, especially when his “crime” is accessible, searchable, judgeable, can be 
an exercise in recognizing this, what I’m calling, right to life reflex. How could Faiello talk about 
dignity or modalities of care when he has taken this right away from someone? Narratively, this is what 
readers must suspend for even a basic level of engagement with Faiello’s work. Therefore, the first 
characteristic of prison life writings’ “I” is tied up with the sensibility of the reader to allow the “I.” The 
“I,” then, has the function of a type of, what I'll call, “permissible humanity.” Yet, in the same beat, we 
know, ultimately as readers it is not up to us as the subject and author continues writing. In this 
continuation, the writing becomes a radical act of insisting humanity and survival. The author, in this 
case Faiello, refuses the game of respectability and continues existing in front of our eyes defiantly. 

Faiello is writing from New York, a notation atop his essay in Fourth City, and he mentions a 
group called “Cephas,” which “was started in Attica in 1971, right after the riot there” (Larson 80). 
Through stories like Faiello’s, we see the prison is only ever incidentally a place where transforma- 
tion occurs. Fighting for dignity inside the prison has a long, fraught history, and the wins of these 
resistances ebbs and flows in terms of prisoners’ search for human rights. This struggle expands prison 
writers’ use of “I” towards a collective, time-crossing struggle. 

We can see from looking into Faiello’s case he has caused immense harm; a woman died from 
Faiello’s inexperience in medical procedures, an area he asked to be trusted with and claimed to have 
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credentials in. Faiello discusses his willingness to seek therapy in prison which resists the atrophy of 
the prison ecosystem. It is not encouraged for incarcerated people to work through their traumas, 
yet many of them attempt to do this, even with limited resources. Beyond this: would any therapy 
sufficiently address the sociocultural elements of Faiello’s case? It leaves me doubly curious: would 
someone not read the story of Faiello and consider that being “credentialed” in society is so difficult, 
and so much economic security hinges on this, would it be so impossible to think people like Faiello 
might feign being credentialed in order to escape wage labor? Could people not empathize with this 
point? Most commonly therapy will take a “personal responsibility” approach and ignore the socio- 
cultural forces of someone’s harm. 

Faiello was dealing with many intersecting sociocultural issues which culminated in the harm he 
caused. He discusses the patriarchal violences of his father who he realized he was emulating. He was 
diagnosed with HIV during a time when Americans were still reeling from the political atmosphere 
which did nothing to prevent its spread, and instead blamed the disease on being homosexual instead 
of mobilizing in the time of a crisis to provide medical intervention. This is just a portion of the 
sociocultural pressures Faiello was navigating. Therapy, at least, seems like it could be a doorway to 
healing, in some type of way, at least to resist the degradation of the prison environment. 

According to his writing, Faiello is strongly committed to the therapy group Cephas, which seems 
to be localized in New York State and not widely written about. It appears since the publication of 
Faiello’s narrative, Cephas has been absorbed into a 501(c)3 organization called Peaceprints of 
WNY, which is known as a housing re-entry program offering transitional housing to those who’ve 
just been release from prison in the Western New York region (“Peaceprints of WNY”). Faiello 
details the transmutation of anger in Cephas therapy sessions, where he had to be with others, as 
Venn highlights in the theory of intersubjectivity, with his first story discussing how one of his peers 
was so mad at his co-workers because he claimed they moved his writing desk he was using to appeal 
his case. Faiello says they all “listened, gave feedback, talked about the consequences of his [intended] 
choices,” in this case he wanted to beat up the coworkers. By the end of the therapy session Faiello 
says the guy was “laughing and joking” still angry but with no intention of violence (Larson 79). 
Faiello talks about the patience of the counselors, the fact that they are volunteers, and that most of 
them had been doing this work for over 20 years (Larson 80). They also had access to meditation 
courses at the time, though Faiello discusses the tenuous status of instructors of these courses as they 
may move or cease volunteering (Larson 80). The stark change of environment from isolation and 
bars to “light and airy with windows on three sides” when they go to the sessions was a break from the 
deadening prison environment (Larson 80). They discussed everything from trauma, medical con- 
ditions, PTSD, thoughts of revenge or violence, and they build a sense of camaraderie in this group 
that is also wildly different from the development of the group in prison itself with the company of 
each other, the staff, and years of pain and anger. 

Faiello shares an insight of his “first, and only, prison fight” and explains he blacked out while 
fighting, “my brain had stopped” (Larson 81). His insights are pervasive, but this one stands out 
concerning the benefits of therapy: 


[looked around the room at the fifteen guys seated in the circle, wondering how many of them had no 
idea where their anger came from. Like a fog, it constantly surrounded them, poisoning all who 
encountered it. I was just beginning to look at my own anger issues through my writing. I had spent 
over twenty years medicating myself rather than confront my pain. I guzzled vodka and blew coke up 
my nose until I forgot who I was, forgot the anxiety that pervaded every cell of my body. I was 
frightened of my feelings, of my anger, of the anger | inherited from my father. (Larson 81) 


Through Cephas, Alcoholics Anonymous, and meditation classes, Faiello came to a place where he 
shared with his peers his feelings on his father’s abusive behavior and his own mistakes including 
stealing his mother’s painkillers as she died of cancer, his once hidden HIV status, and all the lying 
he’d done. He reflects “exposing secrets took away their power”(Larson 83). Faiello smartly juxta- 
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poses the ambivalence of the prison staff versus the caring, consistency, and gentle accountability of 
the therapy groups. Again, this therapy had the effect of being a type of confessional style, and likely 
ignored the sociocultural factors leading to Faiello’s harm. However, the therapy seemed to help 
Faiello maintain his sense of humanity since he was being in community with other people who 
were grappling with the harm they caused and practicing a different type of social relationship. 
Often this experience is better than the alternative: nothing at all. To revisit the suspension of the 
right to life reflex I discussed above, it may occur to readers that Faiello does not deserve anything at 
all. His victim would get nothing else, so why should Faiello. Yet, if there is to be transformation of 
the society in general, this reflex stifles possibility, collapses possibilities into foreclosed futures. 
Faiello remarks in the final sentences of his essay: 


I practice mindfulness—being present in the moment, accepting what is. | try not to label events as 
either good or bad. I try to accept them as they are, without judgment. (Larson 85) 


Though it is a way of dealing with the constant stress of dehumanization, mindfulness can never 
hope to approach the revolutionary consciousness needed to imagine a world where the violence of 
capitalism is addressed and the prison space is not completely filled with traumatized people. To do 
that, you actually need to stay angry, bothered, and tuned in to all the details. Yet, as we read Faiello, 
on some level we have to practice what he has told us and suspend the types of conditioned judgment 
which would make us consider him only “good” or “bad.” 

Literarily, Faiello also makes reference to the text Waiting for the Barbarians by J.M. Coetzee in the 
early paragraphs before spending most of the essay detailing the treatment he receives from the 
guards and his experience in therapy. Faiello writes, “Id rather sit on my cell and read. J.M. Coetzee’s 
Waiting for the Barbarians sat on my steel locker” (Larson 79). This is a self-conscious move for 
Faiello, considering Coetzee has written a key illustration promoting understanding the psyche of 
people who commit harm. It seems Faiello, like many who are incarcerated, uses literature as part of 
his attempts to repair harm and connect with similar stories across time and space. Though this self- 
consciousness is decidedly forward-facing, Faiello demonstrates interest in taking accountability 
and repair, but it is clear how hard incarcerated people have to fight for this type of rehabilitation. 
Faiello also explodes the idea of the American, solipsistic framework by making his essay referential, 
contributing to the intersubjectivity of prison life writings’ “I.” Yet as with all prison life writing, our 
readership has to provide a type of discursive vulnerability to jump into archives, references, and 
help the author deal with the intertextuality on the tips of their fingers. In particular for essays which 
are directly written by the carceral witness themselves in contrast to those which are transcribed and 
somewhat molded into a container. With accusations of performativity and self-consciousness, 
questioning the “I” and its American individualist myths, we also must recognize the role of the 
prisoner in society is already to be part ofa spectacle, a performance, no longer a human in the eyes 
of the state, a projection. 


“Doing Time”: Cumulative Disadvantage and the Continuity of the Carceral Subject 


As Oluf mi O. Téiw6 suggests in Rethinking Reparations, there is a cumulative “advantage and 
disadvantage,” a studied pattern recognition determining that people are likely to hop on a studied 
trajectory of life. Once someone encounters any element of the carceral system, this places them on 
a path of disadvantage by design. Taiwo remarks,”These are absolute disadvantages, the social 
effects would apply no matter whether the pool of incarcerated persons shrank, grew, or changed 
composition. The research on cumulative advantage and disadvantage has been used to study topics 
as varied as the juvenile justice system, racial disparities in aging-related health outcomes, and 
subprime lending in housing markets” (28). A consummate example of Taiwo’s cumulative disad- 
vantage pattern can be found in the creative nonfiction of Julius Kimya Humphrey Sr.’s, “The 
Shaping of a Convict” found in Fourth City. Out of every close reading I’ve done of prison life 
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writing, Humphrey has the most advanced articulation of racial capitalism’s carceral logics, and his 
reading of his own life absolutely exposes and de-reifies the prison. Humphrey’s writings show that 
carceral subjects are not created, as if from dust, but they are part ofa continuation of histories which 
preternaturally uphold the prison. 

He starts by centering one major event in his formative years, when his father shot his mother 
rendering her disabled in need of a wheelchair. Additionally, Humphrey sketches his trajectory in a 
cumulative disadvantage, haunted by the past in several ways. To begin, the event itself, Humphrey 
describes as, “In a jealous rage, my father shot my mother several times one night at a club, leaving 
her paralyzed with two options: she could either lie in her bed or sit in her wheelchair”(Larson 54). 
This happened in Stockton, CA when Humphrey was 4 years old in 1961. He possesses a hyper- 
awareness of the pressures his father faced, relating to the audience his father “was born in 1912 or 
1914 in the Deep South, at a time when Black men were still being brutally murdered for looking at 
white women. I can imagine anger rooted in his heart long before he met my mother”(Larson 54). 
His understanding of his father’s rage rooted in racism helps him perform a reparative reading on 
this major event that altered the trajectory of his life. This idea of beginning the narrative from 
before he was self-possessed is part of the spectral literariness of prison life writing. One life as part of 
a timeline in media res is a more accurate way to understand prison life writing and carceral subjects 
in general, but also, more universally, to understand ourselves. 

The social failure of racism and lack of support for the disabled was part of his mother’s struggle 
while trying to raise Humphrey; his mother was indigenous, “Miwok Indian, born on the reserva- 
tion near Angels Camp, California in 1921,” connecting him to both the indigenous and Black 
community (Larson 54). He recalls the racism he and his siblings experienced from his own mother’s 
family because the siblings were Black. Humphrey describes foster care intervention, which was 
mixed: some abusive situations and some caring. One of the foster placements was with family 
members on the reservation who were harsh and abusive, likely due to the racism Humphrey 
describes. A Black family adopted Humphrey, which was largely positive, and this family stayed in 
his life. His mother eventually came back for the kids and was limited to supporting them through 
sex work because of her disability. Humphrey pinpoints his experiences in about the first 10 years of 
his life as his reason to use drugs and deal with early trauma. 

The striking part of Humphrey’s insights are his refusal to excuse the sociocultural elements of his 
and his parents’ stories. He also subverts this type of false shock mainly white publics invoke. He says, 
“yes, this shaped a ‘convict’ and I’m not surprised”(Larson 56). This type of uncanny automatism, 
characteristic of prison life writing, an eerie hauntological feature, holds a certain power through 
the flippant surrender Humphrey conveys. He recognizes the anti-Black racism he, his siblings, and 
his father experienced. His understanding of the historical place of reservations also rationalizes and 
intellectualizes the ill-treatment he dealt with. Humphrey understood there were few options except 
a drug or sex economy for someone disabled like his mother if they decided they wanted to support 
their own family and not give them up for the state or other relatives. Humphrey’s vulnerability to 
the violent social relations, whether the disturbing unseen histories of his parents, or the wraiths who 
passed through Humphrey’s home to extract what they could from his mother for the family’s 
survival, was keenly understood as a process which set him up to become the perfect carceral subject. 
Not because he is inherently “bad,” not for some true predisposition, but because he deals with so 
much unseen that is refused by policy and minimized by dominant culture. Humphrey is an example 
of how traumatized people are willfully exploited. Through all of this, it'd be hard to think of 
Humphrey’s text as anything but ironic. It’s my impression Humphrey has a distinct knowing he 
doesn’t belong in the prison and that prison has merely become a way of ordering a failed society. 

While talking about the traumatic experiences he had in his formative years, and ongoing struggles 
with addiction, Humphrey displays high levels of self-awareness. He says on the outside he was so 
ruled by his addictions he felt more free inside the prison. What he’s learned from analyzing the 
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sociocultural forces around him is he can count on being thrown into “the system” if nothing else, so 
this is what he does. 


But after everything I had been through, prison was right where | wanted to be. I was who I wanted 
to be; I was a convict. Everything that had happened in my life up to that point, beginning with the 
night my father shot my mother, shaped me more and more each day into a convict. (Larson 58) 


These sentences capture the ghastliness of prison life writing. A repeating history, a known trajec- 
tory, a predictable past and future—yet one which seems inescapable. It’s clear Humphrey sees the 
only way to escape the life he feels people who grow up like him have is to just give in to the inertia: 
go to prison. Humphrey’s story shows “doing time” is not just an inside prison phenomenon; it is 
outside the prison where people are doing time by trying to navigate the many systems which 
subjugate and oppress. All the time vulnerable people are incurring the psychic damage from racial 
capitalism’s violence. It is hard to know what is less violent: life on the outside or prison. Humphrey’s 
understanding of time and history reminds of Phillip Larkin’s famous “They fuck you up your mum 
and dad” in that a life story is not just something that begins with the start of a life. Lifetimes are 
bound up with histories of many others. In this way, a biography has no beginning or end. 

As Venn says, “we exist as embodied entities coupled to the material world” and this tether con- 
nects us to others, even through time, history, and erasure. Reginald Dwayne Betts has these lines 
from his poem “Ghazal” that elucidates this concept: 


From inside a cell, the night sky isn’t the measure— 
that’s why it’s prison’s vastness your eyes reflect after prison. 


My lover don’t believe in my sadness. She says whisky, 
not time, is what left me wrecked after prison. (2) 


Even the night sky seems like it is not as vast as the prison ecosystem both physically and temporally, 
spanning lifetimes, connecting carceral witnesses to the legacies of all the people considered “surplus” 
who were stashed inside the prison, made an example of, robbed of their time. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, United States 


Notes 


' Act 1, Scene 5 when Hamlet encounters the ghost of his father. 
?“This Be The Verse” 
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Prisoner-Self as Artist: The Narrative of Oscar 
Wilde’s De Profundis 


AMIR HUSSAIN 


What lies before me is my past. 

I have got to make myself look on that with different eyes, 
to make the world look on it with different eyes, 

to make God look on it with different eyes. 


- Oscar Wilde, De Profundis 


(»? the evening of February 28, 2021, a mural appeared on the old brick walls of Reading prison 
in Reading, England. Made by the anonymous popular street artist named Banksy, the mural 
depicts a prisoner scaling down the prison walls with a rope wringed together not from bedsheets but 
from the pages of a typewriter. The mural represents the prison’s most famous inmate, the well- 
known nineteenth-century aesthete and writer Oscar Wilde, and draws support for those trying to 
turn the now-defunct prison into an art center. As Banksy states, “Oscar Wilde is the patron saint of 
smashing two contrasting ideas together to create magic. Converting the place that destroyed him 
into a refuge for art feels so perfect we have to do it” (“Banksy pledges” para. 10). The type-written 
sheets of words create a “magic[al]” passage for escaping not just prison itself but also historical 
realities, whereby words can transform worlds.' Banksy’s mural speaks to the continued contempo- 
rary relevance of Wilde, Reading prison, and arguably above all, the issue of Wilde’s striking aes- 
thetic perspective in, and on, prison. 

For Wilde, the two seeming contrasts of prison and art were, indeed, in need of being brought as 
close together as possible. The depth of Wilde’s association between prison and art in his prison 
narrative De Profundis, however, is often obfuscated or mystified in the critical literature, not least of 
all because the association remains perplexing, unusual, and difficult to parse out. In her study Oscar 
Wilde, Ruth Robbins observes, “It [De Profundis] is the nearest thing Wilde wrote to an autobiogra- 
phy, but it was written under very difficult conditions, [...] part of the aim of which is to reaffirm the 
subject’s subjectivity, and to resist the structures of subjection that are implicit in any prison regime” 
(164). While Robbins usefully asserts that De Profundis “reaffirm[s] the subject’s subjectivity,” she 
nevertheless contends that his prison writings depart from aestheticism and in fact “renunciat[e] 
[...] Wilde’s aesthetic theory” (164, 176). Similarly, Michael Patrick Gillespie in Oscar Wilde and the 
Poetics of Ambiguity claims that Wilde’s prison writings “stand distinctly apart from the writings that 
preceded Wilde’s incarceration” (157).’ 

In this familiar view, prison is conceived as a defining break in Wilde’s self and especially his prior 
aestheticism. In this essay, I propose to show how Wilde’s prison writings are intimately connected 
with his aestheticism. What did Wilde mean to convey about the self, the past, and art within the 
words of this significant and oft-discussed prison narrative? And how does his prison narrative 
express an understanding of an aestheticism that, despite not deferring to history, remains nonethe- 
less historical and political? This essay investigates such questions and issues, which are poised at the 
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intersection of discussions in Wilde studies, aestheticism, and carceral studies. As I read it, the prison 
narrative, in delving into his selfand reconstructing his past, extends and deepens his prior aestheti- 
cism. Wilde does not seek to escape prison through words but rather to go deeper into the prison 
experience in order to approach the prisoner-self as artist. I argue that Wilde’s narrative turns prison 
captivity into a form of reflective self-release, one in which the prisoner-self is recognized as an 
artist-self, while simultaneously contesting the legal- and state-authorized narrative pronounced by 
Victorian England. 

As the narrative’s Latin title begins to suggest, De Profundis emerges “out of the depths” of the 
physical and mental abjection of an imprisonment that was historically and politically situated.* 
Quite literally so, Wilde penned his narrative page by page from January to March 1897 within the 
prison walls of Reading, writing on the “one quarto sheet of paper per day” received from (and 
returned to) prison officials (Robbins 167).* He served the majority of his prison sentence in Read- 
ing. Indeed, “the remaining eighteen months” of his two-year sentence, as Matthew Sturgis notes; 
the new liberal chief of the prison, Major James O. Nelson, not only allowed him access to books but 
also permitted him to write, something very unusual for prisoners of the time (Sturgis 602, 608-610; 
Robbins 167). While the long narrative is ostensibly a letter addressed to his lover Lord Alfred 
Douglas, affectionately named Bosie, the narrative is essentially about his self; composed as a way to 
rewrite the terms and history of his imprisonment.® And while the letter speaks openly to Bosie with 
an intimate first- and second-person perspective, its construction of a personal narrative of self- 
development and self-release suggests it was meant to be deliberately overheard by others—espe- 
cially by all those in the future who would be ina position to look at and judge Wilde not from the 
eyes of the Victorian state but rather “with different eyes” (De Profundis and Other Prison Writings 
[DPOPW] 161).§ 

In De Profundis, Wilde rewrites (or perhaps better put, writes over) history and state law, treating 
prison as a site for artistic reckoning with those parts of the past, intimate and personal in nature, 
which elide authoritative historical and legal narratives about him. The state, after all, judged him 
guilty of gross indecency and sentenced him to two years of hard labor and prison time within a 
system that was anything but intimate. Nineteenth-century British prisons systematically disrupted 
and broke the self, as seen most prominently in the design of the separate and silent system. This 
system, adopted by imperial Britain from the study of U.S. prisons in the early part of the century, 
was designed to punish and control prisoners by separating prisoners from one another and main- 
taining utter silence between them (Brady 85, 90; Crone 48, 53). For up to 23 hours a day, prisoners 
were kept isolated in small cells that were separated from other cells by “thick stone walls” barring 
communication and self-disclosure across cells (Brady 85, 95). As Robbins describes it, then, “In all 
the terms of the world, Wilde has become nothing in his prison guise except a prisoner, defined 
entirely by his crime and his punishment, defined, not by himself, but by others” (170). 

Yet in the prison narrative, the prisoner finds an occasion to speak for him or herself, to turn to the 
self for understanding. Wilde positions himself as such a sel{—neither as a passive-self robbed of agency 
nor solely as a prisoner-self robbed of autonomy within prison walls, but rather as a self who can write 
his self anew; that is also to say, he positions himself in prison as an artist. The laws, histories, and factual 
rationalizations of state power, which had punished him with a criminal sentence and defined him as 
a prisoner, are not the terms with which Wilde, as prisoner-artist, concerns himself.’ Prison becomes 
nota site to escape in order to return back to something (e.g., normal society, non-prisoner life, and so 
on) but rather a site of artistic self-change, one which promotes neither the death of self nor the denial 
of aestheticism. Towards precisely this point, the following lines, written inside the walls of Reading 
with a sense of self-resolve, epitomize Wilde’s own expressed aims for the prison narrative: 


Reason does not help me. It tells me that the laws under which I am convicted are wrong and unjust 
laws, and the system under which I have suffered a wrong and unjust system. But, somehow, I have 
got to make both of these things just and right to me. And exactly as in Art one is only concerned with 
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what a particular thing is at a particular moment to oneself, so it is also in the ethical evolution of one’s character. 
Ihave got to make everything that has happened to me good for me. [...] The important thing, the thing 
that lies before me, the thing that I have to do, or be for the remainder of my days one maimed, marred, 
and incomplete, is to absorb into my nature all that has been done to me, to make it part of me, to accept 
it without complaint, fear, or reluctance. [...] It is only by realising what I am that I have found 
comfort of any kind. [...] The fact of my having been the common prisoner of a common gaol I must 
frankly accept, and, curious as it may seem to you, one of the things I shall have to teach myself is not 
to be ashamed of it. (DPOPW 104-105, my italics) 


The writing of the prison narrative is to bring prison nearer to him rather than to distance himself 
from it; it is to bring his prisoner-self in direct contact with his artist-self- 

What the narrative is nor, patently, is either a moral or a legal argument (DPOPW 103). He does 
not appeal to philosophical or moral debates about right and wrong or about heaven and hell, going 
as far as to say that “[nJeither Religion, Morality, nor Reason can help” one in prison (DPOPW 103). 
Importantly, it is also not a factual or historical argument, one that for example would detail the 
history and occasion of Wilde’s trials and imprisonment. To briefly contextualize this history for 
readers: Douglas’s father, the Marquess of Queensberry, was infuriated by the pair’s relationship and, 
in an attempt to humiliate Wilde and end the pair’s relationship, sought to “spread vile scandals” 
about Wilde (Sturgis 510). One day in February of 1895, Queensberry public left a card in a club for 
Wilde to contact him—a card where he had scrawled with maliciously intended words, “For Oscar 
Wilde...Somdomite [sic]” (Sturgis 539-540). Wilde was distraught with Queensberry’s public hu- 
miliation and decided he would sue Queensberry for criminal libel (Sturgis 540-541). The libel case, 
begun on April 3, 1895, included a cross-examination of Wilde in which literary works from both 
Wilde and Douglas were used as evidence of Wilde’s sexual relationship with Douglas and with 
other young men (Sturgis 549-552). After several days of court proceedings in which six young men 
were brought into court as witnesses and testified of their sexual relations with Wilde, Wilde ended 
up withdrawing his case of criminal libel against Queensberry (Sturgis 561-562). But the evidence 
of his sexual relations from cross-examination of his own criminal libel suit inadvertently incrimi- 
nated him within a court of law.’ Male sexual relations were prohibited and governed by the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act (Robbins 6). The state therefore proceeded to try Wilde for gross indecency 
and, ultimately, in May 1895 he was convicted of this charge.” 

The prison narrative, in contrast, endorses and affirms the noesis of the prisoner-self, which is 
given precedence over the state’s externally imposed accusations, definitions, mores, laws, and nar- 
ratives. Wilde’s prison narrative posits an avenue for the prisoner-self to construct not historical 
knowledge as much as a story involving self-knowledge, and thereby to make sense of one’s past 
differently through a (present) story that recoups the self. As he puts it, the “important thing” is to 
capture what has happened in prison, to “accept” it, and to “absorb” it into his self: The claim that he 
has “to make everything that has happened to me good for me” underscores this point: namely, by 
encouraging his self to process and absorb the sensations of prison, he can enrich his art and in this 
sense make prison something “good for [him]. “That Wilde seeks to integrate imprisonment into his 
self, to be able to recognize himself as a“common prisoner” with an aim of art (as explicitly stated in 
the italicized lines quoted earlier) indicates that prison is to play an enabling, rather than disabling, 
role in his artistic and personal self-development. 

This preference for and prioritization of subjective phenomenon evidenced in the prison narra- 
tive is not a new emergence from imprisonment but rather is itselfa development from Wilde’s 
long-held aestheticism and aesthetic theory, thereby placing the prison narrative De Profundis con- 
tiguously among his other literary writings. One can note clear resonances with aestheticism when 
considering again the line where he writes, “And exactly as in Art one is only concerned with what 
a particular thing is at a particular moment to oneself, so it is also in the ethical evolution of one’s 
character” (DPOPW 104).This position in no uncertain terms harkens more broadly to the philoso- 
phy of aestheticism and more particularly to Walter Pater’s Studies in the History of the Renaissance, 
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a work which hada lasting influence on Wilde. Wilde had first come under the grip of aestheticism 
as an undergraduate concentrating on the Greats curriculum at the University of Oxford—a period 
of his life that simultaneously saw him placing his faith and his sexuality not merely into question but 
also remaking them into a kind of aesthetic experiment (Ellmann, Four Dubliners 3, 16-17, 20). 
Richard Ellmann reminds us, too, that in De Profundis Wilde makes an explicit reference to Pater’s 
book as having had a “strange influence” on him (Four Dubliners 11-13)."° 

When the imprisoned Wilde asserts that “[nJeither Religion, Morality, nor Reason can help” him, 
but that “Art” can, one can recognize the influence of Pater’s aestheticism, a view which promotes a 
personal and sensual relationship to life (DPOPW 103-104). According to aestheticism, sensations, 
or impressions as they are referred to in Pater’s study, play an essential role in life; these sensations are 
subjectively experienced and lack an objective ordering principle (Pater 119).'! As Pater delineates: 


Experience, already reduced to aswarm of impressions, is ringed round for each one of us by that thick 
wall of personality through which no real voice has ever pierced on its way to us, or from us to that 
which we can only conjecture to be without. Every one of those impressions is the impression of the 
individual in his isolation, each mind keeping as a solitary prisoner its own dream ofa world. (119) 


Wilde’s prison narrative reminds us, however, that the prisoner-self has a “swarm of impressions” 
that are more powerful, concentrated, and severe than those of everyday experience. The intensi- 
fied, or two-fold, aspect of the prisoner-self’s impressions is that they are not only “ringed round [...] 
by that thick wall of personality” but also by the thick wall of prison itself: In a prison letter written to 
Ross on April 1, 1897, Wilde makes a metaphor of such a two-fold state when he describes his sense 
of isolation as not limited to the physical prison walls but as involving the isolation of the self as a 
receiver of impressions: “Of course from one point of view I know that on the day of my release I 
shall be merely passing from one prison into another, and there are times when the whole world 
seems to me no larger than my cell, and as full of terror for me” (DPOPW 163). 

While aestheticism encourages the experience and study of sensations, it does so not with a disre- 
gard for the historical, which is conceived to be already implicitly present, but with an eye towards 
what ina work or ina writer goes beyond the historical condition to become something aesthetically, 
and not just historically, valuable (Pater 82). The aesthetic element, Pater outlines, always has an 
individual, or personal, quality to it; it is, one might say, the product of an individuum within a 
historical era that nevertheless is not bound to the era (82).!?In such a manner, Wilde’s prison 
narrative seeks to move his own impressions beyond the historical conditions (e.g., the facts of his 
prison time, the history of nineteenth-century prisons, the occasion of his trials, and so on) into 
something aesthetically (i.e., something superhistorically) valuable by way of his individual construc- 
tion. So while De Profundis does “resist the structures of subjection that are implicit in any prison 
regime,” as Robbins asserts, it does so in a reassertion, not in a “renunciation,” of aestheticism (Robbins 
164, 176). Indeed, in ascertaining that his aim is “Art,” Wilde turns to the writing of words during his 
incarceration precisely as an activity driven and informed by aesthetic theory (DPOPW 103-104). 

In this sense, the prison narrative can, and ought to, be viewed as a kind of Wildean aesthetic 
theory or treatise—one in which the sensation of sorrow, in particular, converses between the con- 
dition of prison and the production of art. In other words, sorrow, a central sensation, or impression, 
that dominates the prisoner-self, is simultaneously the sensation developed and utilized by the pris- 
oner-artist. Wilde writes: 


[T]here is about Sorrow an intense, an extraordinary reality. I have said of myself that I was one who 
stood in symbolic relations to the art and culture of my age. There is not a single wretched man in this 
wretched place along with me who does not stand in symbolic relations to the very secret of life. For the 
secret of life is suffering. (DPOPW 110) 


Sorrow felt in prison, that is, has a way of blurring realms between the ordinary realm of history and 
the superordinary realm of the superhistorical, between the self-as-prisoner and the self-as-artist.'° 
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So too his statement that only understanding the prison and justice system is “wrong and unjust” does 
not help a prisoner conveys that the prisoner-self is not in a position to strictly rationalize about 
prison or about systemic injustice but must undergo and process a “swarm of impressions,” above all 
the impression of sorrow (DPOPW 104, 110; Pater 119). 

Bereft of the authority to change or escape his or her condition, yet overwhelmed with sorrow, 
the prisoner-self must come face-to-face with the impressions of sorrow. This prisoner-self, for 
whom “tears are a part of every day’s experience,” is nor the self of an authoritative figure, such as a 
historian or a lawyer, but rather of a “wretched” figure in a “wretched” place (DPOPW 133)."* It is 
the self of one who is “despised and rejected of men”: the prisoner, the criminal, the felon, the exile 
(DPOPW 121). In contradistinction to the “continual vanishing away, that strange perpetual weav- 
ing and unweaving of ourselves” that Pater describes as the self’s experience of ephemeral impres- 
sions, Wilde indicates the prisoner-self has a continual and persistent impression of sorrow “in prison 
where the day no less than the night is set apart for tears” (Pater 119; DPOPW 46, 133). Sorrow, in 
this sense, becomes a key impression for the prisoner-self, but an impression without material reso- 
lution for in prison, sorrow leads only to sorrow. At the same time, this sensual impression of the 
prisoner-self brings one nearer to the realization of the artist-self. As Wilde writes, quoting lines 
from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship (translated by Thomas Carlyle), “Who never ate his 
bread in sorrow, / Who never spent the midnight hours / Weeping and waiting for the morrow, / He 
knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers” (DPOPW 109). 

Such a line, among other religious references and figures in the prison narrative, most notably 
Jesus Christ in the latter part, needs to be understood in the spirit of art, even though it appears at the 
surface to call up religion. Recall Wilde’s own words where he states that his aim is not religion but 
art (DPOPW 103-105). He states too, “When I think about Religion at all, | feel as if ! would like to 
found an order for those who cannot believe” (DPOPW 103). Leela Gandhi notes, “Always a self- 
endangering gesture for the sake of others, the aesthetics of sacrifice realize themselves perhaps most 
vividly in the figure of Wilde’s Christ, invoked in De Profundis as an exemplar of imaginative 
sympathy” (174). Ellmann contends that “Wilde not only describes Christ without recognizing his 
divinity, but blends Christianity with aestheticism” (Oscar Wilde 514). Guy Willoughby’s Art and 
Christhood: The Aesthetics of Oscar Wilde differs widely from the general scholarly consensus sur- 
rounding the question of Wilde’s non-religious treatment of Christ. According to Willoughby, Christ 
is treated in a religious manner, with De Profundis depicting the perfect development of Wilde’s 
aesthetic through its configuration of Christ as a transcendent figure (111, 133-134). Willoughby, 
furthermore, neglects to account for Wilde’s lifelong fraught relationship to Christianity. 

Wilde’s depiction of Christ is, in my view, a self-identification with Christ as a model for the 
prisoner-artist, or the artist exiled from common society, who manifests sorrow. The following 
Biblical verse from Isaiah quoted by Wilde refers to Christ and Wilde as much as it speaks to the 
prisoner-artist in general: “‘He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief: and we hid as it were our faces from him’” (DPOPW 121). Christ is seen as exemplary for his 
capacity as an artist to see beyond the realm of the visible and socially acceptable because of his 
position as an exile banished from society. Wilde writes, “[Christ] realised in the entire sphere of 
human relations that imaginative sympathy which in the sphere of Art is the sole secret of creation. 
He understood the leprosy of the leper, the darkness of the blind, the fierce misery of those who live 
for pleasure, the strange poverty of the rich” (DPOPW 114). The depth, scope, and character of 
Christ’s sorrow, then, merits Wilde’s consideration of him as a model for the prisoner-artist. Wilde’s 
prisoner-self identifies with Christ’s self predominately because the impressions of sorrow bring 
both beyond the visible and the historical present to art and the superhistorical. If Wilde is to redeem 
his past, then he will do so through the model of Christ as a prisoner-artist. 

As aestheticism encourages, Wilde’s reading and utilization of the Bible and Biblical figures in 
Reading and in his prison narrative suggests the Bible meant something to him at that “particular 
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moment” (DPOPW 104). While prisoners at Reading had access to the Bible as part of a program of 
religious education and moral reform, as Rosalind Crone observes, they “were kept from straying to 
other parts of the book through the task of memorising set verses” (60).'° In other words, the program 
was regimented to prescribed verses that authorities deemed acceptable to their own institutional 
purposes—not to the purposes of art. Wilde, however, with his special privileges, was able to read the 
Bible as an aesthetic activity.'° To this point, Leanne Grech observes, “The willingness to consume 
the Bible as an aesthetic text meant that it was possible for Wilde to establish a literary relationship 
with Christ, although he no longer believed in religion” (234). 

In deriving a personal and artistic, rather than a religious, meaning from traditionally religious 
figures like Christ, De Profundis once again centers the capacity of the prisoner-self to process and 
transform impressions of sorrow in spite of the authority of the prison system—which is also to say, 
to be a prisoner-artist. Wilde is said to have stated to a warden in Reading who had befriended him, 
“If write any more books, it will be to form a library of lamentation” (Ellmann, Oscar Wilde 517). 
A sorrowful, broken, and isolated Wilde could envision his cell number, C.3.3., to be the sign for a 
new beginning for his life, a life and literature derived from an aesthetic theory of sorrow begun in 
De Profundis. His cell number, with the letter “C” being the third letter of the alphabet, comes out to 
333, a Biblical allusion for a new beginning."” The signature of the first edition of his poem, The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol as C.3.3. also affirms Reading as a place for the personal and artistic rebirth 
of his self“[b]ecause the man was one of those / Whom Christ came down to save” (The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol 25). Thus, like Christ who had lived the sympathy of sorrow directly with those he 
sought to extend it to such that his life was art, so Wilde appears to suggest that imprisonment had led 
him (Wilde) to a deeper practice of aestheticism (DPOPW 114, 115-116)."8 

Indeed, in a “wretched place,” banished from society and from all those he loved, an artistic, super- 
historical process was at work, one historically conditioned agents could neither account for nor 
see—he was to change the past, “to make the world look on it with different eyes, to make God look 
on it with different eyes” (DPOPW 110, 161). Such is the artistic activity of the prisoner-self reaching 
an internal turning point that goes beyond or through the historical condition to “something indi- 
vidual,” that is to an artist-self who, while related to, nonetheless distinguishes him or herself from, the 
historical condition (Pater 82).!° In such a way, Wilde’s prison narrative creates not so much a ‘history 
from below’ as a super-historical story in the manner of literature. Such an aestheticist take on history, 
one captured in Pater’s familiar albeit perhaps misconstrued proclamation of “art for art’s sake,” 
functions moreover as indirect subversion (121). If experience is dependent on and drawn from 
impressions that have no objective principle or objective organization, as aesthetes like Pater and 
Wilde would maintain, then the prisoner-self is an artist implicitly undermining state authority (i.e., 
an authority reflected in prison wardens, court judges, members of the clergy, and so on) wherever 
he or she assimilates the “swarm of impressions” in prison for his or her own aims or development and 
not the aims of prisons. Thereby too authoritative narratives of the state—circumscribed in domi- 
nant facts, laws, and histories—are rendered as mis-fact, mis-law, and mis-history when the impres- 
sions of the “wretched” prisoner-self are centered and prioritized. De Profundis’s turn, then, to the 
prisoner-self acts as an immanent claim for the subversion of (state) authority. 

To be sure, more direct political criticisms of the prison system can of course be found in Wilde’s 
writings. In the essay “Pen, Pencil, and Poison” from 1885, Wilde writes that, in contrast to the murders 
and imprisonment of Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, prison was largely the place of the poor: “Crime 
in England is rarely the result of sin. It is nearly always the result of starvation” (88). He criticizes 
poverty and the prison and justice system in his 1891 essay “The Soul of Man Under Socialism” (25). 
In De Profundis, too, he writes, “The prison-system is absolutely and entirely wrong. I would give 
anything to be able to alter it when I go out. I intend to try” (DPOPW 131). Private letters as well as 
letters written to the editor of the Daily Chronicle from 1897 and 1898 further document an explicit 
repudiation of the treatment of prisoners in British prisons who are “brutalised below the level of any 
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of the brute-creation,” as well as his frantic pleas for prison reform (DPOPW 207). However, the 
prison narrative is less interested in a rational critique of the prison and justice system and is more 
interested in what prison and its impressions can mean for self and artist (DPOPW 103-104). 

In that sense, from “out of the depths” of Reading’s sorrow, Wilde’s narrative comes to render 
palpable the relation between the prisoner-self and the artist-self as its own kind of aesthetic theory. 
So while for Pater the “swarm of impressions” of experience are “ringed round” a self shielded from 
others such that “no real voice has ever pierced on its way to us,” Wilde suggests something profound 
that modifies the meaning of such aestheticism immanently. Pater’s aestheticism involves an 
irresolvable dilemma when it comes to the question ofa ground upon which a self can stabilize given 
that impressions remain not just subjective and ephemeral but also accordingly fraught with misun- 
derstandings and mis-histories. Wilde’s prison-developed aestheticism, however, suggests this ground 
is sorrow and that the past is to be known asa history of sorrow. In prison, the ephemerality of numerous 
impressions becomes replaced with the constancy of sorrow, such that life becomes experienced not as 
a frenzy of fleeting and momentary sensations but rather as a perpetual sensation of sorrow. 

Wilde’s De Profundis aims to bring its readers nearer to the impressions of prison as an activity of 
the development of the artist-self, for the prisoner-self’s sorrows are strong enough to pierce that 
“thick wall of personality” which stands between selves (Pater 119). He writes: “If there be in it one 
single passage that brings tears to your eyes, weep as we weep in prison where the day no less than the 
night is set apart for tears. It is the only thing that can save you” (DPOPW 46). Prisoners, that is to say, 
are not at all those without a self rather they are prisoner-artists whose selves are recreated by the 
prevailing impression of prison. To rise to the depths of sorrow—so Wilde counter-intuitively 
conveys ought to be the aim ofa self who ‘invites’ themselves to prison. As he puts it at one point, 
“The moment of repentance is the moment of initiation. More than that: it is the means by which 
one alters one’s past. [...] It is difficult for most people to grasp the idea. I dare say one has to go to 
prison to understand it. If so, it may be worthwhile going to prison” (DPOPW 128). Thus rather than 
distancing oneself from prison, Wilde avers that the prisoner-self may find not merely sorrow but 
may find the bedrock of life and art itself. 

Wilde’s prison narrative thus turns “some of the lessons hidden in the heart of pain” into a form of 
self-release from both the state-sanctioned punishment of Reading and from the self-occupied self 
driven by satisfaction, as “the secret of life is suffering” (DPOPW 109, 110).”” Through impressions 
of sorrow the prisoner-self in the prisoner’s cell is simultaneously brought nearer to the artist-self, 
who, in stepping beyond the historical present, can “alter[] one’s past” and change its meaning: the 
prison narrative is the artist’s narrative (DPOPW 128). 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, USA 


Notes 


' Wilde, to be sure, had never used a typewriter in prison at all, but rather handwrote on sheets tightly 
controlled by prison authorities (Robbins 167). 

According to Gillespie, “The discourses of De Profundis and ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol’ develop ina linear 
fashion not seen in the canon since Wilde’s earliest creative efforts. No longer able to depend upon readers to 
read pluralistic intentions into the lines that he produced, Wilde seemed less willing to introduce it himself” 
(158). To be clear, Gillespie does not ascribe this change in his literary works strictly to his imprisonment but 
rather to the way in which the trials and subsequent imprisonment altered the Victorian reception of Wilde 
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and his work: “The trials in which he involved himself in the spring of that year [1895] brought an end to 
the ambiguity produced by the delicate intra- and extra-textual equilibrium upon which contemporary 
perceptions of his writings had rested” (12-13). 

> Wilde himself suggested a title for the work: In Carcere et Vinculis, meaning “in prison and in chains.” The 
posthumously published book bore, however, another title that Ross had given to it—De Profundis, mean- 
ing “out of the depths” (Ellmann, Oscar Wilde 510; Robbins 168). The title’s Latin appears in the first line 
of the Vulgate version of Psalm 130, which in English translation reads: “Out of the depths I cry to thee, O 
Lord; Lord hear my prayer” (Robbins 168). 

‘Upon release from Reading, Wilde received all his written sheets from prison officials, who had saved each 
sheet; Wilde then handed them over to his friend and literary executor—and eventually the letter’s editor— 
Robert Ross (Meyerfeld xi; Robbins 167). 

> As Richard Ellmann observes, “The most important thing about De Profundis is that it is a love letter,” 
meaning that it is a love letter to, or for, Bosie (Oscar Wilde 515). 1am suggesting it is a love letter more to 
himself than to Bosie. 

°While Wilde had asked Ross to pass the letter on to Douglas, according to Douglas, Ross only gave him 
several pages, which he did not read; he read the letter only after Wilde’s death (Douglas, Oscar Wilde and 
Myself 146-148). Moreover, the first English publication of De Profundis in 1905, as Ellmann says, was 
“abridged” by Ross and “omitted all reference to Douglas” (Oscar Wilde 587). 

’ The Judge, Mr. Justice Wills, stated that this was “the worst case I have ever tried,” justifying Wilde’s harsh 
two-year sentence with these words: “[T ]he crime of which you have been convicted is so bad. [...] People 
who can do these things must be dead to all sense of shame. [...] I shall, under such circumstances, be 
expected to pass the severest sentence that the law allows” (Sturgis 580-584; Ellmann, Oscar Wilde 477). 

8 As Peter Robinson puts it, “Wilde had [...] gone to the law unwisely to seek redress. He then had the law 
turned upon him” (301). 

Robbins notes “gross indecency” identifies relations between two males, but “does not name specific acts or 
tendencies” and that the Criminal Law Amendment Act “did not use the word ‘homosexual’ at all” (6). 

'° Ernst Bendz further observes, “Pater’s writings appeared to him in the light of unapproachable models of 
consummate outward form and high intellectual aim, exercising upon him, as he himself acknowledged, a 
curious fascination” (“Reminiscences” 214). For an in-depth account of how Wilde’s writings were influ- 
enced by Pater (as well as by Matthew Arnold), see Bendz’s The Influence of Pater and Matthew Arnold in the 
Prose-writings of Oscar Wilde. However, it is worth pointing out that Bendz holds, contrary to my argu- 
ment in this essay, that De Profundis has not “much to remind one of Pater” but does remind one of Arnold 
(The Influence of Pater 64, 67). 

"Pater and aesthetes like him promoted neither morals per se (such as their well-known contemporary 
Matthew Arnold, who held positions aestheticism typically rejected, as can be seen in his Culture and 
Anarchy) nor merely art as such, seeing these as essentially abstractions or idealizations; rather they empha- 
sized the sensual and particular experience of both art and life. 

Tn this sense, art has a superhistorical quality to it. 

'’ The very first line of De Profundis conveys how the sensation of sorrow has been an important driving force 
for Wilde’s prison narrative: “After long and fruitless waiting I have determined to write to you myself, as 
much for your sake as for mine, as I would not like to think that I had passed through two long years of 
imprisonment without ever having received a single line from you, or any news or message even, except 
such as gave me pain” (DPOPW 45). 

'' The passage reads, “To those who are in prison, tears are a part of every day’s experience. A day in prison on 
which one does not weep is a day on which one’s heart is hard, not a day on which one’s heart is happy” 
(DPOPW 133). 

15 Ror a historical account of this program, see Rosalind Crone’s “The Great ‘Reading’ Experiment: An 

Examination of the Role of Education in the Nineteenth-Century Gaol.” 

During time served in Reading, he further drew on his knowledge of the Greek language to read the Bible 

in Greek (Frankel 65). 

'7 Wilde would have known the general symbolic meanings of 333 within the Biblical tradition, which 
includes, for example, the foundational Trinity doctrine. Wilde was raised Christian, and his mother, who 
bore profound influence on him, was particularly dedicated to Catholicism. He further developed an interest 
in Catholicism during his years at Oxford, even becoming acquainted with “a local group of Jesuits” (Sturgis 
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52-53). On his deathbed, he was baptized into the Catholic Church (Ellmann, Oscar Wilde 583-584; Sturgis 
713-714). 

'’ Aestheticism holds that art and life are intimately and concretely linked. As the authoritative biographer 
Ellmann states, Wilde’s “theme is not, as is often supposed, art’s divorce from life, but its inescapable 
arraignment by experience” (Oscar Wilde xvi). 

Pater might describe this individuality as the movement of an artist “of his age” towards one’s “own temper 
and personality” (82). 

” Wilde’s allusive remarks spoken to André Gide in a post-prison meeting can be seen as a comment on this self: 
“But dear, promise me: from now on never to write Jany more. [...] In art, don’t you see, there is no first 
person” (Gide 28). Punning on the subject-positions in which narratives are typically written (e.g., first 
person, second person, third person), Wilde approaches now the “I” from the position of the prisoner-self. 
Gide recalls this meeting in his personal recollections of his encounters with Wilde in the brief book, Oscar 
Wilde: A Biography. 
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‘The Prison Within’: Analysing the Intersection of 
the Subject and the Social in Barindra Kumar Ghose’s 
The Tale of My Exile: Twelve Years in the Andamans 


DHANESH MANKULAM & NIVEA THOMAS K 


Abstract: Prison, as a space for physical and psychological confinement, has contributed to the rise 
ofa global body ofliterature called prison narratives. These writings, mostly as a mode of resistance 
emerge froma set of structural, cultural, and psychological conditions of incarceration. Even though 
certain aspects such as the architecture, modes of inspection and discipline, administrative policies, 
and confinement of the inmates are some of the defining features central to the concept of prison, the 
notion of prison conceived in the minds of the prison writers varies across time and space. Moreover, 
each writer’s experience of confrontation with the penal system is shaped by particular social and 
material conditions of the time. This present study attempts to situate the prison in both its material 
as well as symbolic dimensions to see how it becomes a site where the subject and the social consti- 
tutively intersect. It attempts to state how prison is also a more pervasive symbolic construct which 
is part of a broader regime of governance and control that functions by controlling the relationship 
between the subject/self and the social at multiple points of intersection. The select narrative for the 
study is The Tale of My Exile: Twelve Years in the Andamans (1922) by Barindra Kumar Ghose who 
was a political prisoner, convicted in the Alipore Bomb Conspiracy case. Both as a personal and 
political narrative, it offers a comprehensive overview of the extremely systematic and rigorous 
system of governance in the Cellular Jail of the Andaman Islands. This narrative remained unat- 
tended for a long time until it was finally found, and was published in 1922. The narrative is peculiar 
in the way it asserts itself as a ‘pleasant and true story’ of the carceral archipelago. This study will also 
help situate the prison narratives as ‘insider perspectives’ on prison and imprisonment in contrast to 
the prevailing ‘outsider perspectives’ on the same. 


Keywords: Self, subject, social, carceral, prison 


his paper is an attempt to read The Tale of My Exile: Twelve Years in the Andamans, the non- 

fictional narrative of the prison-experience of Barindra Kumar Ghose, younger brother of Sri 
Aurobindo. Ghose was a noted revolutionary and activist during the Swadeshi Movement of early 
decades of the Twentieth Century in India. It was first published in 1922. The account of Ghose’s life 
in the Andamans was rarely discussed and was not widely cited. One of the reasons for this historical 
absence of reference itself is the first statement about how prison and imprisonment as a politico- 
juridical category operates in society. The current paper attempts to trace how The Tale of My 
Exile connects the external prison structure, its spaces and practices, with the virtual inside of the 
subject in terms of one’s ethical conscience. The argument is that prison or imprisonment is a system 
of relations where the individual’s relationship with the external context as well as with the inner 
subjective self is regulated, altered and controlled through institutional practices and meanings. The 
paper begins by mentioning the history of prison narratives, and then moves on to discuss some of 
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the contemporary theoretical postulation on the subject and the systems of surveillance and punish- 
ment, and then moves on to argue that the ‘prison’ is a at the same time an actual context of practices 
and meanings complemented by a virtual order of individual’s connections with the self and the 
contexts. The paper refers to the text to substantiate this argument. 

The genealogy of prison dates to the Old Testament Period. There are Biblical references to 
prisons used for detention ranging from Joseph’s imprisonment in Genesis 39 to Satan’s imprison- 
ment in Revelation 20 (Marshall 97). Prisons in Biblical and ancient times, usually, in the form of 
dungeons, cisterns, wells, or underground pits differed from their counterparts in modern liberal 
democracies in both structure and function. It was more of an instrument for oppression rather than 
a penal apparatus for justice (99). However, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed the 
emergence of new categories of prisons opened mainly for religious offenders, debtors, political 
prisoners, and so on. During this period, prisoners were incarcerated notably on account of religious 
and debt-related issues (Freeman 134). Till the eighteenth century, physical torture formed an 
integral part of the penal system. Hence, the focus was directed at the ‘body’ rather than the soul. 
However, prison as an institution underwent a drastic transformation towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century. Michel Foucault, in his seminal work, 
Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, states that two processes were at work in this transfor- 
mation- the disappearance of public spectacle and elimination of pain- which defined “a whole new 
morality concerning the act of punishing” (11-12). He observes that the corrective character of the 
penalty began to become more defined and predominant in the modern mechanisms of criminal 
justice. The ‘body’ began to serve as an instrument through which an individual could be deprived 
of his or her liberty which is regarded as a fundamental right as well as a property. Hence, “impris- 
onment, confinement, forced labour, penal servitude, prohibition from entering certain areas, de- 
portation- all of them occupied a central place in modern penal systems” (11). The new penal system 
categorised prisons into Juvenile prisons, High Security and Close Security prisons, psychiatric 
prisons, Penal colonies, and so on. At present, surveillance mechanics are so advanced that human 
monitoring, inspection, and tracking systems have become so easy and convenient with monitoring 
devices like cameras. 

The eminent literary critic Victor Brombert remarks that “prison haunts our civilization” to draw 
our attention to the fact that prison contributed to the birth of many canonical and non-canonical 
writings (Sobanet 3). Prison narratives could be of various kinds including accounts of life in the 
prison, autobiographies, disputatious writings against the State or it could be a creative literary 
piece of work as simple as graffiti. In order to cope with their social exclusion, prisoners tend to put 
down their feelings and thoughts in their moments of isolation. These myriad forms of narratives in 
the form of autobiography, memoirs, letters, testimonies, fiction, and so on led to the rise of prison 
narratives as a literary genre. 

Earlier, one of the major forms of prison narrative was prison letters which were followed by the 
first-person narratives of the prisoner’s experiences and accounts in the sixteenth century (Freeman 
133). The stories of brutality and accustomed bureaucratic practices were sometimes counter-bal- 
anced by themes of spirituality and enlightenment. At present, however, prisons need not be a location 
to write a prison narrative; for instance, a narrative about prison or a prison memoir written outside the 
prison locale also falls under the category of prison narratives. Moreover, there are plenty of other 
comparable narratives concerned with the theme of confinement which appears in myriad forms like 
in underground buildings, on islands, in asylums and so on. They pertain to the incarceration of the 
self'as well as the mind rather than the body. The settings of the novels and plays of Franz Kafka and 
Samuel Beckett contribute to the existential crisis and alienation experienced by the characters. 

The earliest prison accounts in India can be traced to Sangam Literature which includes the 
collection of poems such as Purananuru (Hart 17). The prisons in the ancient and mediaeval periods 
acted as spaces for the spiritual emancipation of prisoners which led to the birth of many poetic 
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compositions. A case in point is the prison Bhajans composed by Bhadrachala Ramdas (1620-1688). 
However, prison narrative as a genre underwent some modifications in terms of both form and 
content in the colonial phase. With the emergence of colonial modernity and English education, the 
prisoners experimented with modern forms of narrative styles and techniques such as prose narra- 
tives. The freedom fighters, driven by a sense of unity and national pride regarded jail going as their 
patriotic duty and felt the urge to sustain their new nationalistic self-consciousness through their 
writings. This led to the birth ofa plethora of prison narratives ranging from prison memoirs, 
diaries, and testimonials to autobiographies. 

Prison narratives largely deal with the personal accounts of life in and around prison. It can be 
about the prison as an institutionalised space with a specific function, or it can be about the symbolics 
of the same. The symbolics can be of the experiences of imprisonment, of associated notions such as 
self, other, and freedom, or of the socio-political and cultural dynamics that support the larger 
political institutions. In any sense, though prison narratives are often written by former inmates or 
by those who have had direct experience of the prison system, it can pose larger questions pertaining 
to the general socio-political existence of human beings. These narratives offer unique insights into 
the reality of prison life including the actual experiences of being a prisoner, the semantic-semiotic- 
political dynamics of the prison system, the function of the prison within the structures of power, the 
prison as a space that reciprocally define and validate the space ‘outside’ of it, and the prison as a 
material and symbolic tool that aids systems of governance. 

Though narratives on prison have been existing from the ancient times as field-notes, literature, 
art and first-person accounts, legal documents and so on, prison comes to the centre of the socio- 
political and existential discourse predominantly in the 19th century especially in the European 
context. Works such as “Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave” (1845) and 
“The Prison-Door” (1848) are known examples. Earlier conventions of narrating the prison had 
looked at prison as a space where a self is confined to a cell and left with itselfand its thoughts. And 
attempts were to look at how the self would get affected and transformed across its interactions with 
the prison and its practices. And most of these instances would consider prison as a punitive institu- 
tion where only the ‘anti-social’ would be kept. This concept of prison as a site of punishment dates 
back to ancient civilizations. The narratives surrounding these ancient prison systems often re- 
flected the questions of religious values and ethics of the time. The prison was seen to be a means for 
social order and control. 

A significant shift in the way we look at prison has happened with what we can call the ‘discursive 
turn’, especially with Foucault and other political theorists of the post-1950s, when they started 
looking at the individual as constituted subjects, and society as sites of constitutive discourses, and the 
reality between these two as relational, complementary, intersubjective, symbolic, and normative. 
As he states, “the self is not a fixed entity, but is constantly shaped and reshaped through power 
relations and discursive practices” (Foucault, 1984, p. 152). It is in this context that we started looking 
at prison as a specific socio-political tool that, while handling certain socio-political categories of 
people such as criminals or outlaws, reciprocally effectuate the definition and maintenance of the 
larger society out there. This definition happens from the exterior of the institutional space of the 
prison but it also has an interior operation when it comes to the question of subjectification or 
subject-formation. 

A fruitful discussion of this can be seen in Michel Foucault’s 1875 book Discipline and Punish: The 
Birth of the Prison. In this book Foucault outlines a theory on how the modern prison system is an 
example of the institutionalisation of the subject within a normative discourse. Foucault examines 
the history of punishment and how it changed from the ancient regime of torture and public execu- 
tions, or the right take life, to the modern system of incarceration and parole, where the subject is 
constituted within a system of normative surveillance and the symbolics of the prisons. He argues 
that the modern system is based on the idea of promoting reform and rehabilitation, rather than 
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retribution and deterrence. The prison takes a broader sense here where it applies to all across society 
as a matter of socialisation/ institutionalisation/ subjectification. 

Foucault suggests that the modern prison system is a form of ‘discipline’, and that the aim of this 
discipline is to produce docile bodies that will comply with the juridical system of laws and norms, 
not based on any ‘fear of a sovereign’ but based on a ‘sense of normality’. He says, “the carceral system 
must be understood as a network of disciplinary mechanisms, which penetrate the entire social 
body.” (Foucault, 1977, 225). He uses the metaphor of the ‘panopticon’, adopted from the prison 
model of Jeremy Bentham, to illustrate how modern societies are structured in such a way that their 
citizens are constantly watched and monitored, and their behaviour is regulated and controlled. 
This regulation can be in terms of juridical discipline as well as a medical normality. Foucault also 
argues that the prison system is an example of how power is used to construct and maintain social 
subjects through surveillance, categorization, and corresponding spatial practices of confinements. 
If it is an outlaw, jail comes to the scene, whereas if it is madness, hospital comes to the scene. In both 
these cases, the basic function is that of surveillance and disciplining. He states that power is a way of 
controlling and limiting the behaviour of individuals, and ultimately the subjects are produced 
within the complex mechanism operating in these systems in the form of ‘relations of power’. He 
states, “the prison is not simply a place where people are locked up, but a complex system of power 
relations that produces and reinforces social hierarchies” (Foucault, 231). Furthermore, Foucault 
argues that punishment and surveillance are used to generate a ‘knowledge of the subject’ where the 
subject is categorised into normal/abnormal binaries and treated accordingly. Hence the prison as a 
space has a reality beyond its material limits. It has a symbolic dimension where it exists as a defining 
agent of the subject’s (and the society’s) normality. 

The idea of prison as a symbolic agent operative within the process of individual’s subjectification 
has a wider implication. Narratives of prison experiences show that the perspective of the narrator 
is crucial in the definition of the prison. The narrator’s position as the insider/outsider, inmate/guard 
etc vis a vis the prison has much to do with the axiology of prison. In fact, the emergence of prison 
narratives as a genre in academia focuses mainly on the insider perspectives on prison and imprison- 
ment. In The Tale of My Exile, written by Barindra Ghose, Sri Aurobindo’s younger brother, is an 
intriguing account of this insider-perspective of prison and imprisonment. This account of his life in 
the Cellular Jail at Port Blair in the Andamans shows how this material structure called prison soon 
sets an axiology of its own where it translates itself into the prisoners psychological interiority, as a 
prison within, in terms of the individual’s memory, ethical selfimage, idea of life, sense of being and 
belonging in the world etc. Even the mobilities and transportations narrated in the book then 
becomes a symbolic transportation from the physical experience of imprisonment to the symbolic, 
psychological dimension of the same. It is a dehumanising process where the convict begins to 
experience an erasure of qualifications. The first step towards this is the movement from a human 
individual to a numbered convict and then finally to a numberless dead. As the book states, “each has 
to carry a wooden piece, 3 inches long... on which... the date of conviction and the terms of sentence 
are written. It is called the neck-ticket and there are 3 kinds, the rectangular, the circular, and the 
triangular” (1). The wooden identifier bears the number and that becomes literally fixed to one’s 
body thereby initiating one’s transformation from a human individual to an objectified prisoner. 

The narrative begins by indicating, though not in any particularly obvious critical positioning, a 
reference to the system of ethics that forbids one from saying the ‘untrue and the unpleasant’. The 
narrator vouches for himself stating, “I have not transgressed the injunctions of our Shastras by 
saying either the untrue or the unpleasant” (2). The terminology describing the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the ethical system itself is put in a very juridical terminology. The actual 
carceral institution, the prison structure as such, is only a more concrete extension of this virtually 
existing, symbolic system of ethical survey and moral surveillance. It was Foucault who stated in The 
History of Sexuality, Volume 1“The soul is the prison of the body” (Foucault, 1978, p. 137). Similar 
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is the case here as well. On the other hand, it is quite ironical that the spiritual dimension of the same 
ethical system is also giving the convict a certain sense of consolation and emancipation: “I prayed to 
God with my heart and soul, “Give me back my life of only this time, I cannot now die at ease and in 
the plentitude of the bliss that lies in the emancipation from all bondage” (6). This scenario under- 
lines that ‘imprisonment’ as an experience and as a concept is essentially ideological. 

The narrative also suggests that the prison is not an immovable space for confinement. A prison is 
where the individual is perpetually kept in a particular relation with the world around him/her, and 
in turn, with the ‘world within’. Hence the convict is not exactly ‘out of imprisonment/prison’ when 
he/she physically moves out of the cell or the physical premise. The convict carries the prison and the 
imprisonment with him/her. That is why as the narrative says, in the transportation boat, “as soon as 
the door was locked and we were left alone, the whole place became a regular pandemonium” (10). 
Prison or imprisonment is then the kind of connection that the individual is making with his/her 
context. The chains and handcuffs, the same faces of inmates, the physical set up of limited mobility, 
along with the lack ofa sense of ‘being connected’ with others— all these contribute to the concrete 
markers of the symbolic of prison or imprisonment. While these presences constitute one set of 
markers of imprisonment, there are certain absences as well that do the same: “we did not see the 
green grass and blossoming flowers and things like them for seven months” (4). Imprisonment is 
essentially marked by the introduction of such lacks thereby reciprocally defining it against what 
constitutes the ‘free outside’ which is the world of ‘green grass and blossoming flowers’ and ‘the relief 
of talking to other men’. This is where the experience of imprisonment as well as the institution of 
prison becomes ontologically tied to one’s, to use a Foucauldian terminology, ethical self-relation. 

The Andaman being an archipelago has an advantage in terms of introducing these measures of 
separating the prison-inside from the free-outside. As the narrative itself states, animals such as the 
cows and buffaloes, and goats and dogs “...like us, have been deported for all their life” (21). The 
geography of the island itself is conducive to the imagination of the prison space as an isolated, 
insulated, disconnected interiority where the ‘other’ in both actual and symbolic sense seize to exist 
to contrast the subjective ‘I’. This is where the prison becomes not just a socio-political model but a 
psychological model as well. The prison as a juridico-political punitive system succeeds when the 
structure of the prison, within its inbuilt surveillance mechanisms and panopticon model of opera- 
tions, replicates itself both inside and outside of the subject. In other words, in an ideal disciplined 
society, the architecture of the prison will be the architecture of the mind, where the same individual 
does the function of both the prisoner and the guard. 

Even though imprisonment in the Andamans was regarded as a collective experience, its impact 
on the psyche of the prisoners varied from person to person. The deprivation of freedom and 
autonomy following imprisonment led to a common psychological deterioration of the prisoners. 
As the Andaman penal settlement was away from the mainland and differed from it in terms of 
organisational and institutional structure, the inmates were uncertain about their new environment. 
While this uncertainty of the penal settlement and the news of life sentence had already generated a 
shock in the minds of the prisoners, the stringent rules and disciplinary mechanisms contributed to 
the creation of an aftershock. In an attempt to reform the psyche of the prisoners, the system ended 
up inflicting both physical and psychological torture. It was difficult for the inmates to keep the body 
and soul together. This is evident in Barin’s description of Ullaskar Dutt’s physical and mental 
condition. Ullaskar was suffering from fever which rose to 105 degrees in the night. On the next 
morning fever had come down but Ullaskar turned into a completely different man. He became 
insane (Ghose 85). As Barin states “Some would die by hanging and others would die by going mad” 
(85). Similarly, a Sikh committed suicide by swallowing a bit of lead (101). 

All these instances point to the subjective experience of the prisoners where they struggle to confirm 
their relationship with the self and their context: they shall either live in physical and mental confine- 
ments, within the symbolics and semantics of imprisonment, identifying themselves as convicts, as 
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bonded people, removed of socio-systemic qualifications, or they shall escape the whole context either 
through death or descending into madness. Madness in this sense is a change in the self: in a sense, 
where they cannot change the context, and the contextual subjectivity, the mind alters itself. The 
connection that a mad man’s mind makes is not bound by the systemic moral or ethical codes. The 
narrative clearly implies how the complexities of self or subject operate in the whole institutionalisation 
of prison and imprisonment as a concept, as a symbolic paradigm, and as a regime of meanings, 
practices and control measures associated with that. That underlines the points that, in Foucault’s 
words, “the carceral system does not simply punish individuals for their crimes, but also creates a 
culture of surveillance and control that permeates all aspects of society” (Foucault, 1977, 215). 

The lack of social interaction also impacted the prisoner’s perception of time. If one way the whole 
regime of imprisonment operates is by controlling one’s spatial possibilities, another way would be 
to tamper with the sense of time. Time is a crucial factor in the experience of the varied aspects of 
one’s existence. The relational meaning that one makes out of different ‘episodes of social existence’ 
is essentially tied to one’s sense of time and temporality. Time is the experience of time (temporality), 
and that experience is necessarily socio-systemic. Imprisonment is by default a suspension of this 
temporality. Mary Gorden, the first female prison inspector, describes prison as “a place of suspended 
animation’ in which you don’t do penance, you do “time” (Gordon 145). In an instance, one person 
named Indubhushan who committed suicide by hanging used to say every now and then “it is 
impossible for me to pass ten years of my life in this hell” (84). 

The prison suspends temporality in terms of its relevance as well. After a point, due to the monoto- 
nous way of life imposed in prison, the passage of time becomes insignificant. The days were 
undifferentiated and both the past and future remained remote to them while they lived in the 
extended present. Thus the prisoners are not only deprived of freedom and certainty but also of 
meaningful engagement with time. Hence, long-term separate confinement in cells impacted the 
psyche of the prisoners to a great extent. This is where the prison has a formative or a constitutive 
function not only in the case of the prisoners, but also in the larger socio-political system. Whereas 
the actual prison space with its material structures, practices, and meanings can reconfigure the 
individual prisoners, the symbolic of prison, and the concept of imprisonment, can constitute the 
socio-political system in terms of varying binaries such as free/imprisoned, outside/inside, normal/ 
abnormal, legal/illegal, righted/non-righted etc. This is where it becomes a biopolitical regime of 
governance of life. As Foucault states, “the prison has become a sort of black hole of society, into 
which everything that is disturbing or unmanageable is jettisoned.” (Foucault, 1977, 214) 

There are instances in the narrative where people succumb to madness: “Jatish Chandra Pal 
became insane when he was locked up in separate confinement” (101); “Jagataram suffered from 
brain complaints due to long-term solitary confinement” (102). These instances are highlighting 
how this complex socio-political regime of governance of life operates. In another sense, a separate 
system of confinement was involved within the disciplinary environment-the mind. It is a penal 
apparatus within a penal apparatus. Call it moral or ethical systems, normative or legal systems, these 
systems work at multiple levels. Systems of discipline in the prison that completely seclude the 
prisoner all day and night and impact the internal social-subject relations is only one concrete 
expression of such virtual penal apparatuses. The narrative shows that the prisoners had to fight 
against both silence and time, both the selfand the context, both existing meanings and their present 
meaningless situations. One way to counter this assault over one’s sense of temporality would be to 
create markers of the movement of time in terms of events. On a different logic than usual, those 
collective and individual resistance occurred in the penal settlement can be looked at as such events. 
Chatra Singh, for example, after attacking the Superintendent of the jail, was thrashed by the ward- 
ers and was shut in a cell for two years (101). Similarly, when a Punjabi Brahmin named Rama 
Raksha’s sacred thread was taken away by the authorities, he refused to take food and water. This 
instigated a strike movement in the prison. These resistances whether individual or collective granted 
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them a sense of independence in the endless passage of time. Citing from Foucault’s words, “the 
carceral system is not a natural or inevitable part of society, but rather a historical and contingent 
form of social control that can be dismantled and replaced.” (Foucault, 1977, 216) 

In conclusion, this analysis of the relationship between the self and carceral systems in the light of 
the text The Tale of My Exile, written by Barindra Ghose, reveals how the prison operates not only 
as a physical institution but also as a pervasive symbolic force that shapes and regulates individuals’ 
subjectivity, especially in the way the individual connects to itselfand the the context. The physical 
institution and associated practices and meanings are only expressions of a more pervasive socio- 
systemic regime of surveillance, control and governance of life. The society is structured on the 
outsider perspectives on prison whereby the social member infinitely imagines his/her better state of 
being vis a vis the unseen interiors of the prison. The insider perspectives on prison that we get 
through prison narratives fundamentally question these outsider perspectives by exposing how there 
is a prison within that one carries all around. The Tale of My Exile, written by Barindra Ghose 
exemplifies such an insightful insider perspective. 


Christ University, Bangalore, India 
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The Quest for Selfhood in Anthony Burgess’ 
Dystopian Novel A Clockwork Orange 


RISWITA SARMAH 


Abstract: This paper attempts to study Anthony Burgess’ A Clockwork Orange (1962) and its por- 
trayal of a crisis-ridden dystopian society wherein individuals struggle to hold onto a fixed founda- 
tion of knowledge. The paper investigates the human condition, and how the novel posits the 
notional failure of perfectibility. A Clockwork Orange showcases a wasted youth culture bolstered by 
a decadent society. It envisions a dark near future society where young boys are seen engaging in 
acts of unthinkable violence, sexual perversion and substance abuse. The paper delineates on the 
treatment of the juvenile delinquents and their subsequent fate within a police state. 

Alex, the protagonist, represents an adolescent community on the verge of disillusionment and 
decay. Given the severity of the crimes committed by Alex, the government officials imprison him 
and inflict a reformative conditioning technique to purge him of his desire to commit crime and 
eventually rob him of his agency. Alex is reduced to a pawn in the hands of the state and is made to 
suffer immeasurably. The dystopian state functions as a system of transforming the subjects; and in 
the process rendering them docile. Drawing from the conceptions of prison, surveillance and disci- 
plining mechanism put forth by Foucault, the paper questions the corrective measures of the prison 
and how the state becomes complicit in the heinous crimes committed by the delinquents. Alex 
becomes a passive spectator to the evils inflicted upon him by the harbingers of justice. Despite the 
uncertainty and the gloom, Alex keeps questing for meanings, harbouring a hope for a better future. 
Keywords: Dystopia, state, prison, surveillance, selfhood 


I. The dystopian fiction and Anthony Burgess’ A Clockwork Orange 


he early decades of the twentieth century witnessed an emergence of dystopian fiction as a 

response to overwhelming advances in science and technology, dramatic socio-historical 
changes and intellectual currents. Numerous philosophers and authors were involved in conjuring 
dark visions of an imaginary future. Their works explore themes of dystopian societies, repressive 
social orders, and coercive government systems, ill-effects of advanced technology on human life, 
lack of freedom, sexual perversion, class distinctions, oppression and terror. A dystopian society is a 
futuristic projection of an imagined universe with the illusion of perfection; it exists by maintaining 
totalitarian control, and is a world which is potentially a ‘bad place’. 

The dystopian fiction becomes an important site to chronicle the struggles of man living in a 
rather chaotic modern world. The dystopian fiction reflects the social mores and the topical issues of 
the twentieth century, highlighting the changing historical conditions that provided an impetus to 
the rise in dystopic novels during this time. These novels register nightmarish conditions of human 
life, which are often pessimistic in tone and are projected into the future. They embody the bitter- 
ness felt because of the political upheavals, wars, and society’s rapid pace of technological advances 
enslaving humans and ultimately leading to dehumanization. Dystopian fiction revolves around the 
deprivations brought about by modern life; it perceives insensitivity to emotions, destruction of 
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deep social bonds, effacement of memories and hostility to stable grounds of all human knowledge. 
It is a nightmarish vision where individuality is endangered, with a complete dismantling of fixed 
notions of the self. It is often reflective ofa quest for foundation and stability. As the world witnesses 
a collapse of order and sanity, it is accompanied by a desire to make sense of the existence in these 
times. The quest reflects upon the idea of resistance and an exploration ofa realm beyond hope and 
despair. Dystopian fiction attempts to posit an alternate possibility to make sense of an otherwise 
chaotic world, often by resorting to fantasy. And this also highlights the modernist quest to master 
the unknown by imaginary projection of fictive futuristic societies. It is interesting to note that a 
contested genre of dystopia is chosen to articulate dystopian thought and implicit in it is the frantic 
search for fixed foundations. 

The dystopian fiction highlights the individual’s quest for selfhood, contemplating alternate pos- 
sibilities by ways of rebellion, self-assertion and questioning. This notion of quest is essentially a part 
of plots in contemporary fiction. The dystopian fiction upholds a vision of alterity, a difference, a 
prorogation of the historical time, by envisaging a world antithetical to the reality, however having 
familiar undercurrents. It is an attempt to make sense of a crisis-ridden world by projecting alternate 
possibilities of the world. The dystopian novel investigates the human condition, documenting the 
notional failure of perfectibility. The dystopian fiction hurls a decentered individual into a world 
which is potentially a bad place, perennially in the throes of disillusionment with the world. It is a 
place that runs counter to the vision ofa perfect world. One has to discern that utopia and dystopia 
are concepts which cannot be regarded as polar opposites. But it can be viewed as a utopian dream 
gone awry. Exiled from their real homelands and caught amidst the deafening cacophony of the new 
home, the individual subject is left incapacitated to assert his or her choice. The tyranny of a society 
that is technologically driven reduces man to the status of mere automatons. The citizens with their 
fragmented inner selves are constantly made to experience doubts, frustration and conflict. The 
pessimism associated thus, reflects man’s condition in the modern world. 

Anthony Burgess’ A Clockwork Orange (1962) is a dystopian novel showcasing a wasted youth 
culture bolstered by a decadent society. The novel envisions a dark near future society where young 
boys are seen engaging in acts of unthinkable violence, sexual perversion and substance abuse. A 
society informed by representations of Soviet-style communism and American capitalism, the novel 
attempts to show contemporary conditions of those times. At the same time portraying a far worse 
projection ofa near future vision of the world. Alex and his friends commit heinous crimes under the 
watchful eyes of the state. The government rails against the criminals and at the same time gets 
involved in acts worse than the ones committed by the protagonist Alex. Alex represents a youth 
culture on the verge of disillusionment and decay. Given the severity of the crimes committed by 
Alex, the government officials imprison him and inflict a reformative conditioning technique to 
purge him of his desire to commit crime and eventually rob him of his agency. Alex is reduced to a 
pawn in the hands of the state and is made to suffer immeasurably. The procedure called the “Ludovico’s 
technique” (Burgess 62) transforms Alex into a clockwork orange or a person capable of only sweet- 
ness (Burgess 18). The process however, has no real reformative effect, instead of redeeming Alex; it 
tragically robs his ability to assert his will and choice. Even the banal things he used to like prior to the 
procedure appear distasteful. Alex starts abhorring music, his own actions and all things related to his 
criminal past. The violence that Alex faces in the prison followed by the exposure to the inhuman 
coercive procedure with its collateral damages, pushes Alex into a deep sense of despair and gloom. 


II. The dystopian society, prison and surveillance 


The dystopian society turns into a prison-like place where the subject is incessantly monitored 
and the erring subjects are duly punished. The spectacle of public punishment becomes an assertion 
of the power of the state. It becomes a ruthless reminder to the subjects, about the overarching power 
that the state holds over them. Every action, every moment of their lives is constantly under the 
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supervision of the state. The offender is castigated and held as panoply for the society at large to 
witness. The offender is punished not merely for himself but as an example for the general populace. 
The subject becomes hapless before this mammoth power of the state with its reserve of knowledge. 

Much like the prison, which is “an apparatus for transforming individuals” (Foucault, Discipline 
233), the dystopian state functions as a system of transforming the subjects; and in the process 
rendering them docile. Punishment is regarded as an important part of the penal system. “Torture” 
as a “technique” is used by the state to contain the criminal impulse in an offender (Foucault, Disci- 
pline 33). The public execution, through its “policy of terror” makes everyone aware of the power of 
the state (Foucault, Discipline 49). The spectacle of public torture is an extension of the political 
strategy of the state to exhibit and humiliate the condemned for the people to “know”, “see” and “be 
afraid” of the power of the state (Foucault, Discipline 58). Foucault regarding the punishment of 
offenders also observes that these offenders who are deemed as dangerous for the society can be 
corrected, cured and readjusted (Foucault, Discipline 19). The state thus through corrective mea- 
sures can nullify the dangerous potential of the criminal subject. 

In “Prison Talk” from Power/ Knowledge: Selected Interviews and other Writings 1972-1977, Fou- 
cault comments on the “great upheavals”, “change of political regime” and the “mechanisms of 
power” in England and France in the 18th and early 19th century (Foucault 40) including topics like 
surveillance and prison. Prison was supposed to be a perfect instrument akin to schools, barracks or 
hospitals. But later, after the failure of the project in 1976 it was seen that prisons “serve only to 
manufacture new criminals” (Foucault 40). It was then as a mechanics of power, a strategy was devised 
to use the delinquents for political gains, where “criminals came handy” (Foucault 40). Foucault gives 
instances from history in this regard. There was no reformative power of the prison, it stripped a 
person of “his civil status” who became “a criminal once again” (Foucault 42). In A Clockwork Orange 
a dystopian vision is rooted in the present, acquiring monstrous implications of the future. Alex is 
conditioned by the state for its own gains to become a crusade against the voice of dissent in the 
society. He cannot become a hero of the populace but rather a “criminal hero” (Foucault 42). In 
“Prison Talk” Foucault asserts that “exercise of power perpetually creates knowledge and conversely, 
knowledge constantly induces effects of power” (Foucault 52). Power and knowledge are intrinsi- 
cally related to each other. Foucault rejects the dichotomous relationship between power and the 
notion that those who govern go blind or mad. Power to be operated cannot be exercised without 
engendering knowledge. The power of a state has a control over discourses and its articulation. 
Power ina way operates through the production of discourses wherein individual subjects become 
a vehicle for its dissemination and continuance. The subjects residing within the prison-like en- 
closed dystopian society are under constant observation, knowledge and supervision of the state. 
The state has recourse to all knowledge that sustains its unrelenting power and supremacy. 

The subjects in dystopian societies are conditioned and trained to become docile, law-abiding, 
and servile, existing only for the betterment of the state. Any kind discrepancy is deftly dealt with 
stricter mechanisms of control and manipulation. Foucault also describes confinement as a disciplin- 
ary mechanism. The production of docile bodies in the dystopian state translates into a strategy of 
social control. The passive, subjugated subjects kept in confinements facilitate surveillance thus 
asserting the powerful control and gaze of the state. The body of the subject in the service of the state, 
has no individuality, it is viewed upon asa subject working towards the common good of the state. 
The body is perennially condemned to a servile existence. The subjects are made to lead slave-like 
existence, voluntarily accepting their position of subjugation. Naomi Jacobs in “Dissent, Assent, and 
the Body in Nineteen Eighty-Four”, observes that the body of the human subject is central to 
“dystopian transformation, whether it is to be brought about by liberating the body or by more 
effectively subduing it” (Jacobs 3). The state maintains its power by controlling the bodies of the 
subjects. The body of the subject in the dystopian fiction undergoes transformation through difter- 
ent ways of, disciplining, regimentation, torture, subjection to hallucinogenic drugs and sexual 
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slavery. The effects of the transformation on the body of the subject are constantly monitored by the 
state through its pointed gaze. “Enclosure” (Foucault, Discipline 141) or a specified place of confine- 
ment facilitates effective governance. Maintenance of such a system ensured “order and discipline” 
(Foucault, Discipline 142) effected to “supervise the conduct of each individual, to assess it, to judge 
it, to calculate its qualities or merits” (Foucault, Discipline 143). The purpose of such a disciplinary 
machinery was to know, master and use the body of the subjects for meeting political ends. Describ- 
ing the monastic cells, Foucault draws an analogy of the dormitory-like spaces to burial chambers, 
arranged conveniently for the authority to supervise (Foucault, Discipline 143). This kind of archi- 
tectural system also has resemblance to the hospitals and schools. 

Foucault in Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, recounting the plague of the seventeenth 
century elaborates on the surveillance system and how power operated through the enclosed spaces. 
Select officials were appointed to make the people adhere to the rules of the authority. Expanding 
further on the surveillance system during the great plague, Foucault discusses the disciplinary mecha- 
nism of the authorities to contain and control the contagion. Disorder and confusion resulting from 
such conditions required the state to exercise “disciplinary power” (Foucault 198). Foucault borrows 
Bentham’s concept of panopticon to describe the buildings where the inmates were being kept. 
Foucault notes that such architectural designs facilitated effective surveillance. It was to “induce in 
the inmate a state of conscious and permanent visibility that assures the automatic functioning of 
power” (Foucault 201). The living spaces within the dystopian societies have remarkable resem- 
blance to such panopticon-like structures. In a dystopian society such a design served as an apparatus 
to keep a check on the activities of the subjects as well as the overall functioning of the state. 
According to Foucault the panopticon is not a “dream building” but “a cruel, ingenious cage” 
(Foucault 205) that aids in the exercise of power by the state. This aspect ruefully mirrors the 
condition of the subjects within the dystopian state. Foucault in Discipline and Punish: The Birth of 
the Prison analyzes the idea of ‘Panopticism’ and reasons the choice of such structures: 

This enclosed, segmented space, observed at every point, in which the individuals are inserted in 
a fixed place, in which the slightest movements are supervised, in which all events are recorded, in 
which power is exercised without division, according to a continuous hierarchical figure, in which 
each individual is constantly located, examined and distributed among the living beings, the sick and 
the dead- all this constitutes a compact model of the disciplinary mechanism (Foucault197). 

In Discipline and Punish, Foucault uses the metaphor of panopticon to expand on the system of 
surveillance used by the state as a mechanism of control. Panopticon is an architectural design that 
characterizes the construction of schools, prisons, barracks and hospitals for effective surveillance. 
Foucault uses the concept of panopticon as a disciplinary trope to show the forces of surveillance. 
Regulation of life and constant supervision is what characterize the existence of the subjects within 
the dystopian state. The gaze of the state constantly supervises the actions and the body of the subject. 
The perfectibility of the dystopian state rests on the attempt to transform its subjects to become 
“subordinated cogs of a machine” (Foucault, Discipline 169), as mentioned by Foucault in describing 
the perfect society of the eighteenth century. The visibility of the subjects facilitates recognition and 
monitoring. It is a way through which subjects can be differentiated and judged (Foucault, Discipline 
184). The state aids in the production of delinquents, who in turn are used by the state for political 
gains. They are the pawns in the hands of the authority to contain the general populace. The 
delinquents in a society also functions as a surveillance apparatus of the State and referred to as a 
“political observatory” (Foucault, Discipline 281). In the system of law and order, the delinquents are 
not outside the law; the system propels him from “deviation to offence” and in all likelihood the 
“prison punishes delinquency” and in turn the prison also “perpetuates” it (Foucault, Discipline 301). 

The disciplinary power of the state asserts on its subjects “a principle of compulsory visibility” 
(Foucault, Discipline 187). The subjects need to be constantly under the powerful gaze of the state, as 
Foucault notes “their visibility assures the hold of the power that is exercised over them” (Foucault, 
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Discipline 187). It is given in a dystopian society that the subjects must be monitored and are to be 
kept under the controlling purview of the state for their common good. The state however works 
through its tactics by being an invisible disciplinary force. The condition of visibility of the subjects 
can be viewed as a ‘trap’ (Foucault, Discipline 200) which is used by the state as a strategy to contain 
their movements. The “faceless gaze” (Foucault, Discipline 214) of the state is omnipresent, continu- 
ally observing and supervising the body of the subjects. What results is a disciplinary society, follow- 
ing the panoptic principle. Such societies appear to be almost akin to an enclosed fortress, barricaded 
from the outside world. The subjects of these societies are perennially found in a state of “social 
quarantine” (Foucault, Discipline 216) unquestioningly accepting the position of being docile bod- 
ies. This power of the state is effectively brought out by the dystopian fiction, through its portrayal 
of the totalitarian state. 


III. Depiction of the State and its subjects in Burgess’ A Clockwork Orange 


Anthony Burgess through A Clockwork Orange creates a dystopian vision of a corrupt youth 
culture, with a growing propensity to crime. The role of the state in creating juvenile delinquents is 
an issue that is deftly addressed in the text. The juvenile delinquents are effectively deployed by state 
to contain the general population; they are increasingly criminalized and, in the process, also be- 
come victims to the machinations of the state. Alex, a representative of the youth culture defined by 
barbaric violence is an outright criminal. The narrative charts the journey of Alex, first as a victim- 
izer and latter as a victim of his circumstances. In creating both the scenarios, the state has a pivotal 
role to play. He along with his companions his “droogs...Pete, George, and Dim” (Burgess 3) 
unleash atrocious violence upon innocent civilians, killing, plundering, looting, raping, and creating 
utter mayhem on the streets. The presence of the delinquents patrolling on the night streets prevents 
the general populace from venturing out from their house at night. The Part One of the narrative 
focuses greatly on the heinous crimes committed by Alex and his comrades. They consume “milk 
plus” a kind of hallucinogenic substance, the effect of which translates into barbaric and violent acts 
committed by the delinquents. Alex takes immense pride in his violent acts, “Stealing and roughing. 
Two hospitalization” (Burgess 11). Alex and his go about exploiting innocent people as and when 
they were caught ina “hate and murder mood” (Burgess 20). 

Alex and his droogs, spread chaos, disorder and anarchy, in the society which in turn aided the 
state to exert control over the general population. Characters like the Minister of the Interior, the 
prison Governor, the prison Chaplain and Dr Brodsky, all of them represented the power of the 
state. The state draws its supremacy from the presence of its subjects. The state permits the delin- 
quents to spread terror and conduct their rampages within the city spaces. The state in fact greatly 
encourages the burgeoning of delinquents. It is a system that produces delinquents and makes it 
possible for these criminals to carry out ghastly crimes. The state inadvertently encourages such 
behaviour, fabricates violence and becomes complicit in the heinous crimes committed by the 
truant delinquents. The state requires dissipated people like Alex, to rule over the general populace. 
It is later seen in the narrative that Alex’s friend Dim and his arch enemy become representative of 
police. The state uses the criminal impulse in them to further its own motives. Foucault in Discipline 
and Punish asserts that the delinquents are essentially different from other offenders; it is not his acts 
but his life that serves the purpose of the state (Foucault 251). They are conveniently deployed by the 
prison authorities to fill the gaps in knowledge (Foucault, Discipline 252). The delinquents aid the 
state to conduct experimentations and reformative practices or treatments to contain the criminal 
impulse within the subject, exactly how Alex submits to the reformative conditioning of the state. 
The use of delinquents by the State for political reasons, is something that had existed even prior to 
the nineteenth century, mainly as informers or agitators (Foucault, Discipline 280). Gradually, orga- 
nized “recruitment of thugs” and “sub-police” working with the “legal police” became a common- 
place trope, and the “mass of reserve labour” was “constituted by the delinquents” (Foucault, Discipline 
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280). Thus, the delinquents constituted a secret “police force and standby army at the disposal of the 
state” (Foucault, Discipline 280). The delinquents also functioned as a surveillance apparatus of the 
State and referred to as a “political observatory” (Foucault, Discipline 281). In the system of law and 
order, the delinquents are not outside the law; the system propels him from “deviation to offence” 
and in all likelihood the “prison punishes delinquency” and in turn the prison also “perpetuates” it 
(Foucault, Discipline 301). Thus, it can be said that the state apparatus lead select subjects into delin- 
quency, and in all possibility the “delinquent is an institutional product” (Foucault, Discipline 301). 
Alex and his delinquent friends aid the police to control the general populace usually by instilling 
fear and by inflicting violence. However, during an incident Alex’s friends betray him, by helping 
the authorities in arresting Alex for his crimes. A reversal in his fortune follows, where the victimizer 
becomes the victim. For his criminal attempt to kill an elderly woman Alex is apprehended by the 
State. He is uprooted from his familiar surroundings and placed inside the grim world of the prison. 
There is a sense of acceptance of his position of docility when Alex says that he is no more the “little 
droog Alex” but is known as the number “6655321” (Burgess 57). He is robbed of his name and identity 
in the prison, and is addressed by a number. The Staja Prison posits a hell-like world which further 
victimizes Alex. The inmates of the prison continuously violate him. The torments, disorder, decay 
and degeneration within the prison world almost makes it appear like a Nazi concentration camp. 
Grisly crimes are committed within the walls of the Staja prison amongst the prison inmates. Alex 
laments that “he had become a thing” (Burgess 53) inside the prison, he was no more a thinking human 
being, but merely an object of torture. The prison thus is made to “manufacture new criminals” 
(Foucault, Power 40). The prison becomes this enclosed space that facilitates the transformation of 
the subjects. The prison is where the criminal subject is classified, a conducive place to train the body 
of the offenders, it also ensures complete visibility of the subjects, with “an apparatus of observation” 
forming around them, that records and registers all the information about the offenders (Foucault, 
Discipline 231). The prison, a powerful state apparatus, thus endeavours to control every aspect of the 
life of the prisoners. The prison building, like a panopticon, acts as a place of “penalty” as well as a 
place of “observation” of offenders (Foucault, Discipline 249). The control of the prison extends from 
the transformation of the body to bringing about cerebral changes within the criminal subject. 
Alex is lured into Ludovico’s Technique. He willingly submits to it, having the presumption that 
it would help him get out of the prison, back to his world. The Minister of the Interior mentions that 
Alex is “to be reformed” (Burgess 70). It added further that this reformation would turn him into a 
“good boy” and would never be able to commit any offense “in a way whatsoever against the state” 
(Burgess 71). The state thus makes promises for the enrichment of the subjects, but often ends up 
deceiving them. The desire to be good makes Alex sign up for something he had no idea about, 
“Most certainly I will sign ° (Burgess 71) he says without a hint about the actuality of the Ludovico’s 
Technique. This technique is used by the state as a strategy to control the erring subjects by curtail- 
ing any kind of criminal impulse. The basic premise behind the technique was to “Kill the criminal 
reflex” (Burgess 69). Through the reformative process of Ludovico’s Technique, Alex is inflicted 
with extreme torturous violence, obscene visuals that results in great physical pain within him. The 
purpose of this process was to correlate acts of violence with “strong feelings of physical distress” 
(Burgess 94). After having injected with some unknown substance Alex is subjected to grotesque 
films, the sinister visuals horrify Alex, he almost breaks down. The process continued for some time, 
with intervals in between. Alex repeatedly mentions “Stop the film. . stop it! I can’t stand it anymore” 
(Burgess 79). The technique proves to be “a real show of horrors” (Burgess 76). He is effectively 
conditioned to detest violence; he becomes too weak to form any assumption, or to assert his own 
choice. Alex, thus gets doubly punished by the state, first for his criminal offenses and secondly 
having saddled with a clockwork within him. The process is a telling commentary on the vicious 
nature of the state, defined by its infinite capacity for violence. After the successful completion of the 
reformative process, Dr Brodsky addresses an audience to describe the technique and its impact on 
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the criminal. He says that through this process the offender “ceases to be a wrongdoer. He ceases also 
to be a creature capable of moral choice” (Burgess 94). Different justifications are forwarded, for 
instance Dr Brodsky opines that it would cut down crimes, the Minister says that it would lessen the 
congestion in the prison, and so forth (Burgess 94). Alex soon realizes that the technique has reduced 
him to an animal-like position, turning him into a clockwork orange, making him incapable of 
asserting a choice. Thus, the power of the State operates through his body, to make him even more 
docile and kill all criminal reflexes within him. The process here is evocative of the great operation 
conducted on D-503 in Zamyatin’s We (1924), to remove imaginative capacities in order to reduce 
rebellion against the State. Like D-503, Alex is also corrected and readjusted to the ideals of the State 
(Foucault, Discipline 19). 

After his release from the prison Alex seems to be a different person. Sadly, after reaching home 
Alex is denounced by his own parents. He then chances upon Dim his old friend and Billyboy, his 
arch enemy from his delinquent days. They represent the police force of the State, it astonishes Alex 
that delinquents like them could become representatives of the power of the State. Dim and Billyboy 
still retain their thuggish tendencies; they attack Alex for no grave reason, but primarily to assert 
their power over him. Billyboy claims that the “streets must be kept clean in more than one way” 
(Burgess 111). It highlights how the State strategically and effectively uses criminals to remove 
crimes within the purview of the state. This also ironically reminds Alex of their delinquent days 
when they would terrorize random people on the streets without any discretion. Now that the tables 
have turned, Alex seems to be at the receiving end of things. His transformation after the reformative 
process and its eventual reversal brings out a different Alex in him. Alex after having been released 
from the prison starts identifying more with the victim’s position. He becomes less dangerous and 
more pathetic. Alex doesn’t try to resist being called a victim; he indeed believes that he is a “poor 
victim” (Burgess 113). Alex meets F. Alexander, a man he had wronged once after returning from the 
prison. He considers Ludovico’s Technique to be a “full apparatus of totalitarianism” (Burgess 118). 
The character of F. Alexander is fraught with a lot of mystery as at various occasions he comes across 
as a foil to Alex, including sharing a part of his name. He overtly opposes the workings of the 
Government. He criticizes the “evil and wicked Government” for the way it has been handling 
crimes (Burgess 118). F. Alexander temporarily instills a spirit of dissent in Alex to rebel against the 
state. He has all the requisite information on how the young adolescents are used by the state to 
further its own interests and when the time comes, they are conveniently made pliant through 
conditioning techniques. He adds that he had “seen it all before” (Burgess 118). This comes as a 
revelation to Alex. F. Alexander continues to hurl charges at the corrupt State. Describing its machi- 
nations as “diabolical proposals” (Burgess 118). He expresses his anguish regarding the common 
people who cannot ever imagine questioning the corrupt state. He adds that people “sell their liberty 
for a quieter life” (Burgess 119) and that gives the state its power to rule over them. Hence, they 
accept their docility over dissent. He writes without any apprehension or fear against the workings 
of the state. He decides to bring Alex’s story to the fore, portraying Alex as an “unfortunate victim” 
(Burgess 119) in the hands of the state, as part of his crusade against the state. However, F. Alexander 
is soon regarded as “a writer of subversive literature”, “a menace” (Burgess 131), by the Minister of 
the Interior. The state also victimizes F. Alexander, he is put away by the state for the protection of 
all (Burgess 131). The Minister thus informs that F. Alexander has been imprisoned for his anti- 
government stance. 

Ina system that viciously manufactures criminals, Alex is conditioned by the state to fight against 
the voice of dissent in the society. He cannot become a hero of the society but rather gravitates into 
becoming a “criminal hero” (Foucault, Power 42). Alex becomes a pawn in the hands of the state first 
by resorting to criminal acts and then becoming a scapegoat for the state to further its machinations. 
Burgess through the portrayal of the subversive potential of the state paints a rather doleful dystopian 
picture of a society. 
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IV. Alex’s Quest for selfhood 


In A Clockwork Orange, Burgess depicts a decadent society, where young boys are seen engaged in 
acts of unthinkable violence, sexual perversion and substance abuse. A society informed by represen- 
tations of Soviet-style communism and American capitalism, the novel attempts to show contempo- 
rary conditions of those times. At the same time portraying a far worse projection of a near future 
vision of the world. The government rails the criminals and also gets involved in acts more heinous 
than the ones committed by the protagonist Alex. Alex represents a youth culture on the verge of 
disillusionment and decay. Given the severity of the crimes committed by Alex, the government 
officials inflict a reformative conditioning technique to purge him of his desire to commit crime and 
eventually his free will. The procedure of “Ludovico’s technique” (Burgess 62) reduces Alex into a 
clockwork orange or a person capable of only sweetness (Burgess 18). The process however, has no 
real reformative effect; instead of redeeming Alex it tragically robs his ability to assert his will and 
choice. Even the banal things he used to like prior to the procedure appear distasteful. Alex starts 
abhorring music, his own actions and all things related to his criminal past. Due to the exposure to 
this coercive procedure Alex is reduced to a pawn in the hands of the state. 

F, Alexander, a writer within the novel, calls Alex a “poor victim of the modern world” (Burgess 
119). He is reduced to an unfeeling individual incapable of asserting choices. To attain stability in 
the state, persons like Alex are used as a scapegoat by the state apparatus. Alex is perennially victim- 
ized and made docile by his circumstances; there are several reminders of this condition of Alex in 
the text where he is addressed as “a victim of the modern age” (Burgess 113). He is turned into an 
unfeeling man incapable of asserting his choice. He is rendered powerless and fragile. “A martyr to 
the cause of liberty” (Burgess 121), Alex however keeps on treading, in hope of understanding his 
situation, despite the contingencies and unfathomable uncertainties. 

Everyday life in A Clockwork Orange is seen shrouded in doubt and uncertainty. Society becomes 
a mute spectator to aimless mindless violence. Alex commits heinous crimes along with his truant 
cronies, the reason for which is hardly ever revealed. Adequate information is also withheld from 
Alex regarding his persecution and eventual treatment at the hands of the authority. This lends to the 
air of uncertainty that hovers around Alex’s life. Caught in the cycles of repetitive violence, Alex in 
a way attempts to assert his selfhood through his acts of “badness” (Burgess 31). This selfhood is 
reduced to the identity of a number in the hellish world of Staja state jail. After Alex is incarcerated, 
he is addressed by a number “I was 6655321 and not your little droog Alex not no longer” (Burgess 
57). This has echoes of Zamyatin’s We (1924), where the citizens of One State have no name, but 
numbers. Alex, from his assertion of badness to his life after undergoing the Ludovico’s technique, 
grows into a changed man. He still longs to be amidst violence, loathes the idea of being good and at 
the same time abhors the thought of “horrorshow” (Burgess 71). The self-contradictory stance is 
evident when he realizes “It may not be nice to be good. . .It may be horrible to be good” (Burgess 
71). Unsure of his fate, Alex is uprooted for the second time from a place he had gotten comfortable 
in, the Staja jail. When he officially returns from the jail to his home, the very space epitomizing 
warmth and comfort becomes detestable. His mother doesn’t receive him well, thinking he had 
escaped the jail, “oh, you wicked boy, disgracing us all” (Burgess 100). His father berates him and 
ousts him from the house. The pathos that Alex undergoes at this point as he evidently cannot go 
back home, a place of stability and comfort. From here on he sets off on another journey through 
pain and suffering. He seeks refuge in the bible to find answers to his plight, “the big book or bible, 
as it was called, thinking that might give me like comfort as it had” (Burgess 106). But that too 
couldn’t assuage his pain, soon realizing that “life’s become too much” (Burgess 106) for him. 

Robbie B. H. Goh in ““Clockwork” Language Reconsidered: Iconicity and Narrative in Anthony 
Burgess’s A Clockwork Orange” notes: “Structural repetition reinforces Burgess’s vision of the con- 
straints of social structures, which create merely a “clockwork” morality through Skinnerian con- 
ditioning and other less obvious, more insidious means- and language itself, as a socializing system, 
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is not exempt from this indictment” (Goh 263). Goh observes that the narrative is structured around 
repetitive patterns, effectively seen in the question posited at the beginning of each part (Goh 263). 
The three-part structure of the book begins with the same question “What’s it going to be then, eh?” 
(Burgess 3, 57, 97). The question hints at the deep anguish and agony stemming from a sense of 
uncertainty that typically engulfs a modern man. Working through several patterns of repetitions, 
Alex assuredly loses a lot including the strong ground of family. Alex feels the lack of a family when 
he meets Pete after a long time. Alex undergoes a process of moral awakening along his journey 
towards adulthood. The trope of unsettling loneliness comes to the fore and becomes evident in the 
exchange he has with Pete. His language too transforms to become more socially acceptable. The 
disjointed unfathomable language that Alex uses, that is Nadsat, according to Goh is an extension of 
a sense of alienation that Alex undergoes (Goh 264). The complexity of the language is often miscon- 
strued and is not understood by the “mainstream society” (Goh 264). It is perhaps Alex’s reflection of his 
own struggle “for authenticity under dystopian conditions of social control” (Goh 264). Asa result of his 
conditioning is rendered incapable of feeling any sense of pleasure but does feel excruciating pain 
because of his helplessness. The uncertainty of his situation and his loneliness is heightened, when he 
chances upon his old friend Pete, from his delinquent days. The alienation, uncertainty and deep 
resentment that he undergoes is highlighted towards the end of the novel where Alex says “what I 
wanted these days I did not know” (Burgess 137). Despite all the suffering and everything it can be 
noticed there is hope within him, particularly when he says “tomorrow is all like sweet flowers” 
(Burgess 141). He still is on a quest to find answers, relentlessly trying to make sense of his world. 
The authorities at the position of power condones the violence committed by young Alex and his 
droogs, eventually when it becomes no more feasible the law takes upon itself to rule out criminal 
impulses from within the delinquent. The delinquents are incarcerated once they become a threat 
for the sustenance of the power of the state. Through control mechanisms like Ludovico’s technique 
the authority asserts its power over those ruled, in the process making them docile helpless beings 
incapable of making a choice. The freedom to choose right and the wrong is completely eliminated 
within Alex after he undergoes the reformative procedure. Initially if he could assert his selfhood by 
choosing “badness” (Burgess 31), later he is rendered incapacitated to make a choice. He is reduced 
to a “clockwork orange” by his own unrelenting circumstances. However, he still endeavours to 
make sense of his world and hopes for better times to come. He almost falls prey to the anti-state 
ideals of F. Alexander, a revolutionary writer, whom Alex had wronged before. When Alex learns he 
wants to use Alex in his crusade against the government, Alex is filled with a deep sense of remorse 
lamenting his terrible fate, “Tortured in jail, thrown out of ...home...beaten by old men and near- 
killed by the millicents” (Burgess 121). Alex, unable to comprehend his situation, questions himself 
“What is to become of me?” (Burgess 121). In a frantic search for meanings, he literally tries to kill 
himself following the words ofa pamphlet that read “Open the window to fresh air, fresh ideas, a new 
way of living” (Burgess 124). He finds assurance in those words and in a spurt of exuberance and 
delirium follows the words and jumps out of the window. Alex survives but with collateral damages. 
Through “Deep hypnopaedia” (Burgess 130), his conditioning is reversed, however he does not 
remain the same old Alex. He is rendered incapable of enjoying the music he was once fond of; 
violent acts of his delinquent days do not appease him, any more. He is not able to find solace 
anywhere; however, he still doesn’t lose hope. There is an acquiescence of his growth within him, 
but he is yet to find the answers to his recurring question, “What’s it going to be then, eh?” (Burgess 
3,57, 97). He doesn’t have the freedom or will to inflict violence like in the old days, nor does he have 
a supportive family to fall back on. He harbours the hope of starting a family and to father a child. 
The family in the dystopian world is either on the verge of disintegration or is completely ne- 
gated. The individual is perennially made to feel alienated having no emotional affiliation with any 
other member of the society. The state strategically controls the connections that develop amongst 
its members. Any attempt to breach the decorum of the state is viewed as transgression. The indi- 
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viduals without the fixed foundation of a family are often led to believe in the perfectibility of the 
dystopian world. The individual in a dystopian world is uprooted from his own family and home. 
The concept of home appears as a misnomer. The lack of home, a stabilizing force, contributes to the 
individuals’ further disillusionment with the world. The condition of the individual within the dystopian 
society is then analogous to the state of the modern man. Rootlessness and homelessness defines the 
condition of the individuals in the dystopian societies. The individual cannot return home, home is 
reduced to an unreachable, distant memory. Thus heightening a sense of alienation, a condition 
associated with the modern man. Dennis M. Weiss in “Digital Ambivalence: Utopia, Dystopia, and the 
Digital Cosmos” addresses the questions of home and homelessness particularly in connection to the 
condition of the modern man. The problem of homelessness is intrinsically related to contemporary 
fiction, writes Weiss (Weiss 67). Discussing a work of Karl Jaspers, Weiss argues that rootlessness and 
homelessness are characterizing features of modern man; the very destiny of a man in the modern 
times is related to the decisive trope of homelessness (Weiss 68). And man, at this juncture is continu- 
ally caught in the process of trying to hold onto something that offers certitude and fixity. 

Lefebvre in Critique of Everyday Life notes that the authors in most futuristic projections in 
literature often portray the fabulous and the unfamiliar, rarely looking deep into the plights of the 
everyday life of man in such settings (Lefebvre 246). The dystopian fiction, however, attempts to 
highlight the haplessness of the individuals which is reflective of the predicament of the modern 
man. An attempt to showcase the everyday life of the subjects and their position within the greater 
narrative comes across as acts of disruption and subversion. Lefebvre interpellates this predicament 
as a “moral crisis” (Lefebvre 248). He further states that—” deprived of the wisdom of Antiquity, 
which no longer has any meaning in a life so distanced from nature, modern man has not yet 
discovered a new wisdom... .to understand himself, to direct his passions, to control his life” ( Lefebvre 
248). The total disconnect with the past, and the enclosed, gated spaces wherein the subjects in the 
dystopian societies reside and their inability to make sense of their reality almost encapsulates the 
condition of the modern man as laid down by Lefebvre. The citizens in the dystopian society much 
like the modern man are in a quest to find meaning of his life and his position and relation with the 
world around. There is a schism between the “private consciousness and the public consciousness” 
(Lefebvre 238) within the citizens, leaving them distraught and fragmented. Lefebvre dispels the 
triviality associated with the everyday inner life of individuals. He evokes Kierkegaard to explain 
the mysterious secret lives of people caught in the mundanities of life (Lefebvre 239). Discussing 
further on the plight of the modern man, Lefebvre expounds that the “everyday life of the modern 
man... .is tragically controlled by unresolved contradictions” (Lefebvre 244), typically reflecting the 
condition of man in the dystopian world. The modern man is “deprived not only of social reality and 
truth, but of power over himself” (Lefebvre 248). 

The individual self, thrown into the dystopian world is persistently trapped in a prison-like caged 
existence. What results is a deep sense of isolation and fragmentation. Foucault in Discipline and 
Punish: The Birth of The Prison delineates largely on the issue of isolation of the prison inmates who 
are cut off from the rest of the world (Foucault 236). A characterizing feature of prison is to isolate 
the prisoner, stifling all emotional outbursts. ‘Solitude’ is used as an ‘instrument’ to bring about the 
required change within the inmates (Foucault 237), rendering them incapable of thinking. Thus, it 
is in this solitude that the subject awakens to a sense of disgruntled feeling of uncertainty about his 
future. Beyond his obligation to adhere to the dictum of the law of the state, there is a burgeoning 
desire to understand the situation at hand. This propels him to move towards a profound quest to 
find answers and certitude. This stirring engulfs the individual subject bringing onto him an acute 
awareness of his own conscience. 

With the general decay and all-pervasive disillusionment, the fear of uncertainty of his condition 
imprisons the individual subject. A deep sense of despair and longing gnaws his sensibilities conse- 
quently turning him into a conflicted person. This aspect has clear reverberations to what the 
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individual undergoes in a dystopian society. What results is a sense of fragmentation and confusion 
regarding one’s perception of reality. David Bohm in Wholeness and the Implicate Order notes that 
fragmentation is widespread especially in the individuals that lead to further problems (Bohm 1). 
This hampers the person’s ability to deal with the world which accentuates his or her pain. The 
individual self undergoes fragmentation the nature of which is evidently different for different 
people. According to Bohm there are “separate and conflicting compartments” depending on the 
desires of the person (Bohm 2). Some individuals also go beyond what is deemed as “normal limits of 
fragmentation”(Bohm 2) wherein they are conveniently tagged as ‘delinquents’, ‘sick’ or ‘mad’. The 
individual often gets submerged into this pit of “helplessness and despair” (Bohm 2) predominantly 
because ofa lack of certitude. The fragmentation brought about by modern life affects men’s “deep- 
est urges toward wholeness or integrity” (Bohm 4). There is a distinction between the inner thoughts 
and the reality of the world of the individual. This dichotomy subsequently contributes to fragmen- 
tation of the self. An aspect often associated with modern life. 


V. Hope amidst uncertainty 


The citizens in the dystopian fiction are seen searching for selfhood and stable grounds of knowl- 
edge. Entrapped in rather doleful circumstances, these individuals are occupied with the desire for a 
quest to find meanings. Rejecting the idea of human perfectibility, the characters seek a fixed 
foundation to rely on. Much like the plight of the modern man the characters in the dystopian fiction 
are in a search for answers and coherence amidst rampant uncertainty. A deep sense of resentment 
and alienation engulfs them as they proceed from a subject position to assert resistance. In a world full 
of pessimism stems a desire to see a changed world. Caught in the cycles of repetitions and forces of 
stifling uniformity, the individual can hardly see oneself apart from the collective. Stripped off all 
markers of individual identity the citizens of the dystopian society strive to find meanings within 
their crisis-ridden context. Akin to the condition of modern man in a mechanized world, the indi- 
viduals in a dystopian society suffer singularly. Mark R. Hillegas in The Future as Nightmare: HG. 
Wells and the Anti-utopians, mentions that one of the menaces of modern life is that “it makes 
creativity unnecessary and robs the majority of human beings of the very possibility of happiness” 
(Hillegas 114). Hillegas discussing Orwell comments that there is an inherent fear associated with 
mechanical progress and amidst this what becomes evident is the individual’s “frantic struggle to- 
wards an objective” (Hillegas 127). This manifests in the inner quest of the characters to find an- 
swers, waiting for a ray of hope. 

Lyman Tower Sargent in “The Three Faces of Utopianism Revisited” raises the question on 
whether the citizens within a dystopian society can make correct choices (Sargent 26). Sargent goes 
on to say that the deep pessimism inherent in a dystopia can “be seen as a continuation of the idea of 
original sin” (Sargent 26). To this Sargent says that like the inability to return to a state of bliss in the 
Garden of Eden, human beings too cannot possibly envision perfectibility (Sargent 26). Sargent 
mentions that this aspect in the dystopian fiction connotes a sense of warning or a prophetic vision. 
Hence the question of choice cannot completely be negated. Sargent writes “a warning implies that 
choice, and therefore hope, are still possible” (Sargent 26). The twentieth century is defined by a 
sense of hopelessness and despair. The pessimism, fear, lack of choice coupled with general decay and 
moral degeneration impacts the way people envision their world. This strain irreversibly reflects in 
the daunting journey of the characters in the dystopian fiction. Caught in the cycles of repetitions, 
uncertainty, chaos, and engulfed by a deep sense of alienation, the characters in the dystopian fiction 
are seen engaging in the quest to find stable grounds of knowledge. Characterized by a sense of 
open-ended endings the dystopian fiction thereby allows the characters to hope in a rather pessimis- 
tic world order. 

Burgess through Alex’s position highlights the philosophical stance on the condition of modern 
man in the contemporary times. Through the portrayal of a tormented juvenile delinquent, Burgess 
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connotes the ambiguous nature of man’s existence in the world. Devoid of familial affection, Alex is 
completely robbed off of all agency and identity. Alex becomes a passive spectator to the evils 
inflicted upon him by the harbingers of justice. Burgess paints a dismal picture of a dystopian world 
informed by all-pervasive violence and moral decay. It is a stoic commentary on the inhuman 
punitive measures that conditions man to become unfeeling human beings. The novel documents 
Alex’s journey to decipher his selfhood amidst this crisis-ridden dystopian world. Alex battles through 
the atrocious corrective measures meted out towards him by the so-called upholders of ethics. The 
prison changes him beyond recognition. He is transformed into supposedly a good citizen, ironi- 
cally incapable of asserting a choice, and as Burgess declares “a man who cannot choose ceases to be 
aman” (Burgess 115). Despite the all-encompassing uncertainty and the gloom, Alex however keeps 
questing for meanings, even through his anguish and suffering. There is a hint of hope in his desire 
to reckon the changes within him, he doesn’t stop searching for meanings, and keeps treading along 
the path life had chosen for him. Alex doesn’t relinquish the desire to keep moving in spite of his 
lugubrious condition. And in there lies a hope for a better future, a hope to find meanings and the 
possibility to achieve a fixed foundation of knowledge. This aspect foregrounds the state of man 
within a dystopian world. Burgess’ A Clockwork Orange thus showcases a dark vision of a world 
wherein the individual caught in a no-exit situation does not lose the zest for life. Alex, who is no 
longer a teenager by the end of the novel, hopes for a better tomorrow. He notes that “Tomorrow is 
all like sweet flowers” (Burgess 141). Thus, it can be said that implicit in the dark visions of the 
dystopia is a hope to find meanings and semblance of order in a world defined by uncertainty, chaos 
and gloom. 
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